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BOSTON, MAY 3, 1923 


What is News? 


IFFERENT TRAINING gives different view- 

points. Recently, while passing through the 
city of New York, President Harding for the time 
being laid aside the dignity of the office of Chief 
Magistrate, went to the composing-room of a New 
York daily, and made up the paper, thus renewing 
memories of the days when he was editor of the 
Marion Star. Undoubtedly some ministers would 
like the opportunity of saying in what part of the 
paper material that makes up the news of the day 
should go. Probably they would reverse the posi- 
tion of the articles. They would. keep thefts, 
divorces, scandals of various kinds, and murders 
off the front page, putting in their stead reports of 
philanthropic, moral, and social progress, and 
accounts of religious meetings of importance. 

The publisher of the daily paper that has 
climbed into the hundred-thousand circulation 
class because it has featured sensational happen- 
ings would not invite a minister to be his city edi- 
tor. Should he, by any chance, issue such an invi- 
tation, the result might be worth watching. When 
the scandalous and sensational were replaced with 
the decorous and ethical, would the circulation fall 
off? Do people, on the average, wish to be greeted 
with the enormities of the day when they unfold 
the morning paper, or do editors think they do? 
Would the public at large censure or commend the 
minister city editor who reduced last night’s mur- 
der to a paragraph and tucked it away in a far 
corner, and exalted the address of Rev. John Smith 
on the Beatitudes to the front page? There is a 
journalism, we know, which is “news of the obvi- 
ous in terms of the scandalous.” But there is 
another journalism which is news of the obvious 
in terms of the decorous. Editors who lead their 
papers with the report of an erring brother of the 
cloth, in black letters two inches high, but omit 
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mention of many long years of faithful service with 
the little flock, are missing the thing that is going 
to construct a permanent commonwealth. It is the 
minister, the philanthropist, the man and woman 


with moral and spiritual ideals, the teacher, the - 


public-school superintendent, the honest business 
man, the conscientious mother, the hard-working 
father—and the hard-driven but fearless and 
unprejudiced editor, who hold this old world 
together. It. might be an eye-opening experience 
to the city editor if he could surrender his posi- 
tion to the minister for a week, especially if the 
editor should, in his turn, occupy the pulpit and 
mingle with the pastor’s flock. 


Dr. Simons’s Work 


R. MINOT SIMONS may enter upon his duties 

in New York with the warm assurance that 
he laid the foundation of extension work as a dis- 
tinct department in the church. Four years ago 
the idea was hardly in its nascent state. At that 
time the imagination of our leaders was touched 
with the glow of mission zeal, and when they 
sought the right man, the minister who had done 
conspicuous service in Cleveland was conceived to 
be the personification of denominational growth, 
both outward and inward. The labors of this 
period have been onerous, for we are all well 
aware that creating a single policy of administra- 
tion, a program, is a very exacting task with us. 
Other churches with their dogmatic solidarity 
speak and it is done throughout their communions, 
But with individualistic Unitarians it is true, 
though we smile often at the solemnity with which 
some of our people say it, that in each parish “ours 
is a peculiar situation.” 

Of course there is something even deeper than 
the peculiarity. At bottom we are one. Dr. 
Simons has served faithfully and effectually in the 
interest of a country-wide united consciousness of 
our cause. It is an idea rooted and grounded in 
our common mind now that the work of extension 
is a fact and it must become a larger fact. Through 
the great Unitarian Campaign adequate funds 
were given for this cause as well as for other 
work, The Membership Campaign was success- 
ful in furtherance of a close-knit body of the faith- 
ful who would be able to carry on permanently 
And now the young 
people, who are to-morrow’s leaders of the whole 
Fellowship, are increasing their numbers and 
drawing together their workers, full of zealous 
joy in free religion. 

These three great advances have had the strong 
guidance and enthusiasm of Dr. Simons. He has 
been eminent in this basic service to the present 
and future -years. He has been an example. He 
knows how to work with people. Organization 
with him—and may we say with Tor RucisteR?— 
is as spiritual a duty as prayer, and as necessary. 
It has been an editorial delight to support Dr. 
Simons and to cheer every time a good thing has 
occurred. The real work, however, did not much 


‘get into print, because it-was chiefly of that inward, 
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painstaking, careful kind which is done without 


' observation. But, oh, the virtue of it! When his 


successor shall appear to. continue the office, he 
will find in the hidden places of unremitting routine 
the secret of that part which has even already 
bee to the light and that greater part yet to 

erevealed. Hvery duty will deserve to be recorded 
“well done.” The present is the greatest time in 
the history of the denomination, and it is due to 
Dr. Simons and men and women like him that they 
have seen their task. They are fulfilling the 
apostle, “Let everything be done with a view to 
building.” 


No Longer Evangelical 


S ANY ONE who is able to think will agree, 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s recent sermon 

on “The Divinity of Jesus,” which he has caused 

to be copyrighted and therefore regards with great 

importance, is unsatisfactory to all three elements 
in our Christian religion. 

For the conservative believer who says that 
Christ is God it utterly fails. One sentence is 
enough (and it is not torn from its context, but 
is indeed typical of the whole): “Jesus was man 
and he must be God in what sense he can be God, 
being assuredly man.” The familiar argument 
followed by Dr. Fosdick is that we determine the 
divinity or Deity of Jesus from the standpoint of 
his humanity. As that humanity was excellent, 
80 we place him upon the exalted plane of divinity. 
The reasoning of orthodoxy is exactly the other 
way round. All power in his person issues from 
the fact, as they declare, that Christ is God, created 
before all worlds. His humanity is but an incident. 
We are not surprised that the tide of hostile criti- 
cism has already set in from the side of theo- 
logical reaction. We think the Presbyterians, for 
example, have a real case, taking account as we do 
of their canonical law as well as the logic of the 
situation. 

And what of the middle-of-the-road people~who 
are much like the Laodiceans, the so-called liberal 
orthodox? They will not like the way Dr. Fosdick 
fades off into rhapsodic poetry when the thinking 
gets hard. They would like to see him confound 


both the reactionaries and the radicals, if he could. 


But he cannot. Dr. Fosdick says that even a 
“theistic interpretation of the universe” “some- 


- times is very hard.” He says, “This universe is a 


queer place, and sometimes it is cruel.” That, of 


. course, he sets against another side. But how many 


liberal orthodox will stand for a universe partly 
bad? Or for this, following his doubts about the 
theistic goodness: “Sometimes I think I believe in 
God largely because I cannot help believing in 
Jesus Christ”? 

Dr. Fosdick is sore bestead. He is going through 
deep waters. In the sermon we see the internal 
evidence of it. He is no longer an evangelical. He 
cannot abide where he now stands. He is a divided 
self. It is a spiritual experience which entails the 
whole soul of this gifted man. It is inevitable that 
he should come to this pass. And if he continues 
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true to himself he will go on. A thinking mind 
must pay the price of unceasing progress. 

When we consider the reaction of the real lib- 
erals, when they study his reference to the Unita- 
rians, they will say he is half-hearted and inac- 
curate. He cannot agree with us, but he should 
not misrepresent us. Let Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
cover this point. “Dr. Fosdick represents Unita- 
rians as not believing in the incarnation of God in 
Christ, and not believing in the divinity of Christ,” 
says our able interpreter, in Christian Work. 
“That is wrong. What we do not believe in is that 
the incarnation of God is limited... . Dr. Fosdick 
seems to think Unitarians are Arians. But no 
Unitarians to-day are Arians, as all our literature 
and all our preaching shows.” Dr. Fosdick is 
quoted: “Sometimes in a Unitarian church we will 
hear the minister say: ‘We want Jesus for our 
ideal; we want to imitate him and try to be like 
him. But if he is the incarnation of God, that 
separates him utterly from us.’ ” 

“No! I do not think anybody ever hears Unita- 
rian ministers say that,” Dr. Sunderland replies. 
“What they do say is that if Jesus is the sole, the 
only, incarnation of God, or if the incarnation of 
God in Him is not the same in kind as in us, then 
that separates him utterly from us. But we all 
deny (as Dr. Fosdick himself does, and as the New 
Testament repeatedly does) that Jesus is God’s 
only incarnation, or an incarnation different in kind 
(we believe it different only in degree) from his 
incarnation in us all. 

“All Unitarians believe earnestly that God was 
incarnated in Jesus, but we also believe just as 
earnestly that he is incarnate in all humanity and 
that all humanity is divine. Indeed, if there is any 
doctrine that we preach more than any other I 
think I may safely say it is the divinity or divine- 
ness of humanity. In thus preaching, of course, 
we say just what Dr. Fosdick does—that Jesus 
draws no line separating himself from humanity, 
that he classes himself with humanity, making his 
own relation to God the same as that of other men. 
And in support of this claim, of course, we quote 
exactly the same passages of Scripture that Dr. 
Fosdick quotes, namely, those that call all men 
‘sons of God’ and ‘children of God’; those which 
declare others as well as Christ ‘partakers of the 
divine nature’; those which say, ‘beloved now are 
we the sons of God,’ and ‘every one that loveth is 
begotten of God’; those in which Jesus himself calls 
God ‘our Father’ (not his alone), and in which he 
says, ‘My Father and your Father, my God and 
your God,’ ‘Even as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in Thee, that they also may be one in us.’ ” 


Note 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson says that it is because so 
many churches are audiences rather than brother- 
hoods that thousands of Christians, on changing 
their place of residence, drop out of church con- 
nections altogether. Their old church membership 
meant nothing to them, and therefore membership 
in another church has no-attraction for them. 
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President’s New Plea for the World Court 


LL EXPECTATIONS in lukewarm 

quarters that the President would 
tacitly abandon the idea of America’s 
entrance into the membership of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
were eliminated on Tuesday of last 
week, when Mr. Harding, speaking at 
the annual luncheon .of the Associated 
Press, in New York, declared his in- 
tention to press the issue upon the 
Senate and before ‘the’American people. 
In the same address, however, the Execu- 
tive definitely pronounced his assurance 
that the entrance of America into the 
world court is in no sense to be interpreted 
as an entrance of the country into the 
League of Nations through a rear or side 
or cellar door, so to speak. Speaking be- 
fore the most representative gathering of 
-American :newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers that ever sit to break bread to- 
gether, the President completely disso- 
ciated the idea of the world court from 
that of the League of Nations. Our ad- 
hesion to the court, he gave it to be 
understood distinctly, would not imply 
any approach to the League. Whether 
the President intended this dissociation 
of the two ideas as a reassurance to those 
standpatters like Senators Lodge, Borah, 
La Follette, Brandegee, Moses, McCor- 
mick, and Johnson, or whether it was 
meant to further emphasize his own oppo- 
sition to the demand for the entrance of 
the country into the League of Nations, 
was not quite apparent. On its face, 
however, his New York speech seemed to 
come as a direct reply to those Americans 
who, on the President’s first broaching of 
the subject of our adhesion to the world 
court several weeks ago, saw in that rec- 
ommendation signs of a possible change of 
the President’s views on the League of 
Nations. At the same time, if the Presi- 
dent’s purpose was to rid the world court 
issue of the complicating effect of associa- 
tion with the League of Nations, that 
phase of his purpose seemed to have fallen 
short of his expectations. For hardly had 
the President ceased to speak when the 
ery of “Crucify the world court!’ was 
raised in Washington by the handful of 
Senators to whom the League of Nations 
with all its implications is a thing to be 
avoided as if it were the plague. The Per- 
manent Court of International Justice is 
a work of the League of Nations, argued 
these familiar voices; therefore the Per 
manent Court of International Justice 
must be forever anathema. 


BUT THH RENEWED PLEA for the 
court from the Chief Wxecutive’s lips 
elicited other responses likewise. These 
responses pointed to the realization by 
many Americans of the potential useful- 
ness of the world court as a part of the 
world’s equipment for the prevention of 
wars by the calm adjudication of disputes, 
whether or not our entrance into the 
tribunal should imply our ultimate adher- 
ence to the League of Nations. Many Re- 
publican leaders took early occasion of 
the opportunity to assure the President 
.of their support. in his demarid that the 


country should no longer remain entirely 
aloof from the movement toward the new 
order of things wherein judicial methods 
shall be substituted for the clash of arms 
as a deciding factor in the lives of nations. 
Many forward-looking Republican leaders 
—and a larger number of Democrats— 
seemed to regard the proposal for our en- 
trance into the world court as an event de- 
voutly to be wished, whether or not it im- 
plied, in the distant prospect, the breaking 
down of the barrier that stands between 
America and the work of the League of 
Nations. These leaders argued in the 
homely fashion that it is far better to 
assuage the gnawings of moral hunger 
with half a loaf than to continue that 
hunger in undulled acuteness. They 
rallied hopefully to the cause of the 


Keystone Photograph 
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Senator Borah fights for his faith, some- 
times alone—and sometimes right 
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Permanent Court of International Justice 
as an assured step in the right direction. 

Characteristic of the attitude of those 
politicians who see a banker behind every 
bush in the international wilderness, was 
the response made almost immediately by 
Senator La Follette to the President’s 
plea: “This is a part of the cleverly con- 
ceived plan of the international bankers 
to entangle the United States in the affairs 
of Europe so that American wealth, sol- 
diers, and ships can be sent to safeguard 
and protect their almost worthless -in- 
vestments in the bonds, currencies, and 
enterprises of the tottering nations of 
Europe. The glorification of the world 
court is an attempt to draw a red herring 
across the trail of the great domestic 
issues and thus seek to save the Adminis- 
tration and its supporting special interests 
from the wrath of an aroused and 
awakened people. This attempt will not 
succeed. The American people have now 
learned to distrust the inspired propa- 
ganda that plunged us into the World 
War, with its useless sacrifice of thousands 
of lives and billions of dollars, and which 


came so near to intriguing us to sign the 
Treaty of Versailles and the League of 
Nations covenant.” To many ears these 
words of Senator La Follette’s had a 
familiar sound. They had heard many 
times these same fervid accents when the 
issue of America’s participation in the new 
life of the world or her aloofness from the 
affairs of the human race was first put 
before the people by President Wilson. 


AND STILL THESE WORDS appear to 
come as a novelty, with the force of an 
original declaration, to some Americans. 
Thus does history repeat itself—while the 
League of Nations goes on functioning as 
a creative force in the affairs of the world 
and America still remains at a cold dis- 
tance from the reconstructive activities 
of the human race. 

Of a more modern sound were the 
words uttered in Paris by Senator Henri 
de Juvenel, who has taken a promi- 
nent part in guiding the footsteps of the 
League of Nations in their beginnings, 
and is also editor of Matin. M. de Ju- 
venel’s reaction to the President’s plea is 
typical of both French and English public 
opinion—so far as French opinion is ¢a- 
pable of dissociating itself from the im- 
mediate issues of making Germany pay 
in’ the present and of rendering her impo- 
tent in the future. Said M. de Juvenel: 
“The United States is bound to interest it- 
self in the affairs of the world in this way. 
The Atlantic Ocean is not a body of water 
separating the United States from Hurope. 
It is in reality a highway of communica- 
tion between the two continents.” Then, 
referring to the larger issue which many 
minds on both sides of the Atlantic see 
behind our entrance into the world court, 
the French publicist went on: “This step 
will certainly be welcomed by the League 
of Nations. What I have never been able 
to understand is the attitude of the United 
States. She gave us the League of Na- 
tions and then virtually said: ‘It is a very 
good thing. It is not for us, but you keep 
it; it will do you a lot of good.’ Well, we 
have it and it is doing us some good, but 
it would do us more good if the United 
States joined, and I am certain that 
eventually she will join. The League is 
certainly ready to remove any feature un-~ 
satisfactory to the United States, such as 
Article X.” 

Such were the opposing views, domestic 
and foreign, evoked by the President’s 
reiterated plea for our entrance into the 
world court. In the meanwhile, Mr. 
Harding was preparing for his speaking 
tour through the country, in which he is 
expected to define the issues that will 
underlie the coming campaign for the 
Presidency. In some quarters the Execu- 
tive was regarded as having, in his New 
York address, reasserted his leadership 
of the. Republican party. The indications 
were that in his forthcoming appearance 
before the country he would re-emphasize 
the necessity for our partial entrance into 
the performance of our international duty 
by our adherence to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. Bre 


——_ 


* most of the time. 
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_by you if you do it by them.” 


‘his mouth expanding in a broad smile. 
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How Honest Are People? 
An adventure among some familiar 
ne workers, who appraise human conduct 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


FRIEND OF MINH, a person of considerable discern- 
ae ment, remarked the other day that the world is growing 

less honest. He said that was the opinion of several 
he knew. He then developed a rather long argument proving 
his position, citing the reaction since the war, the unrestrained 
ways of young people, the breakdown of law, and the decadence 
of literature. After listening to his discouraging portrayal, 
it did look as though the trend were backward and downward. 
His opinion started a train of thought. If he had convinced 
me, he, and others with the fatalistic turn of mind, must be 
exerting much influence on people in general. 

If my friend were right, then we had better accept the situa- 

tion with as good grace as we can summon. But was he right? 
Was it not merely his own opinion? Had that opinion been 
determined by an unhappy personal experience? It seemed 
to me that the question was important enough to warrant 
investigation. Why not ask persons who were constantly deal- 
ing with the public in a large city, if, in their judgment, the 
world was growing less honest? It would be better not to 
select persons to question, not to tell them what I was after, 
but to engage them in conversation in a neighborly sort of 
way, as I might happen on them in an afternoon’s wandering 
about the city. 
It was the noon hour. Long, endless lines of automobiles 
were passing up and down the street; other lines were coming 
out of side streets. In the center of this dazzling mingling 
of a multitude of cars stood a blue-coated traffic officer, erect, 
master of the situation. With a motion of the hand, an ex- 
pression of the face, he controlled the converging streams, 
disentangled puzzling combinations, beckoned pedestrians from 
the security of the sidewalk, or held them there, answered 
questions, and helped feeble old ladies. 

“Flow many automobiles pass in an hour?’ I asked him. 

“Fm, thousands,—makes you dizzy to count ’em,” he replied, 
“But you ought to 
be here in a busy time—you’d see.” 

‘Do you find that automobile owners conform to the law 
about lights?” I questioned. 

“Yes, almost all of them. But we can’t see everything, you 
know. There’s lots of things we don’t do that we ought to do. 
But then, if we did all we ought to do we’d be in hot water 
The crowd? Oh, it’s good-natured. Now 
and then one gets fresh. I held up a driver the other day— 
told him I’d arrest him if he didn’t do as I said. He didn’t, 
so I pulled him out of his car and took him to court. Well, 
it turned out that he had a wife and four kids, so I turned 
around and pleaded with the judge to let him off. Now, he’s 
one of my best friends. Most folks will do the square thing 
Then his rugged, weatherbeaten 
face became alert as he blew his whistle and held up his 
hand to stop a heavy truck that was lumbering with precipitate 
speed down on his position. 

There he and his mates stand in all weathers and tempera- 
tures from eight in the morning until six at night with now and 
then a half-hour respite. Their wages are fourteen hundred 
dollars, and then one hundred added yearly until the maximum 
of eighteen hundred is reached. 

“Don’t you men ever get hit by reckless drivers?” I asked. 

“Once in a while, but it’s all in the day’s work. Look at 
that slow one holding up a street-full. Those are the ones 
that bother us.” 


I joined the throng of passing pedestrians, crossed the street, 
and climbed the stairs to a large restaurant. 

“How many people do you serve a day?” I inquired of 
the manager. 

“One thousand, perhaps; and two thousand, Saturdays, when 
people come to the city to buy; and walk up and down the 
avenue, and the students are taking a day off.” 

“A number of persons to control and satisfy,’ I remarked. 
“No doubt you find some grumblers.” 

“Yes, naturally we do; but then, not so many. For one 
who finds fault nine make no complaint.” 

“Now and then one slips away without paying,” I suggested. 

“Very seldom. We don’t lose three checks a week, and some 
weeks not a check. It often happens that a person has left 
his pocketbook at home or at the office. We put the name on 
the check, and invariably he comes back and pays. The public 
is honest.” The manager said this last emphatically, as though 
he believed it. 

Well, I had found the traffic officer and the restaurant 
manager believers in human goodness. I wondered how it 
would be if I went to the park and talked with a man out of © 
employment. He ought to have a grouch. I had not gone 
far before I saw him. You can always tell them—that indiffer- 
ent, half-sorrowful stare at the passing show, shoes worn 
with much walking, coat shabby and lacking buttons, unshaven 
face, and hollow cheeks. By degrees he told me his story. 
Untrained, he had been out of work most of the winter, 
dropping lower and lower, less and less able to commend 
himself to an employer.” 

“Yd do anything,” he said with a starved smile. “I’ve 
worked in restaurants, mostly. But the Greeks control that 
business now, and unless you’re one of them you get the hard- 
est drudgery, the lowest pay, and an abundance of abuse. 
I never married, and now I’m glad of it. Where do I live? 
Anywhere I can find a bed. It’ll be warmer soon, and I can 
sleep out.” ; 

‘Why don’t you see if the Salyation Army can find work for 
you?” I said. 

“JT never applied there, or to churches, either, for I’ve thought 
they must have many imposters. Oh, yes, the Salvation Army 
and churches do lots of good. No one questions that. What 
do I think of people? Some will help you, and some won't; 
but it’s mostly up to the person himself, I guess.” 

Here was a victim of circumstances, caught in the swirl 
and torrent and cast up a helpless piece of wreckage, yet 
not blaming his kind, saying that if any one was at fault, he 
himself was. 

I left the nondescript after persuading him to apply to the 
Salvation Army, and went on to the section of the city where 
used automobiles are bought and sold. 

“Here’s a good Oakland,” urged the dealer, “series of 1920. 
We will give you ninety days’ trial; money returned if not 
as represented. It’s only $350, so you can’t lose much.” 

“There must be much chance for deception in this business,” 
I observed. 

“Not aS much as you might think. We don’t take a car 
unless it looks right and sounds right. We couldn’t have 
remained here eight years and be doing business to-day if 
our customers had not been satisfied. A pleased customer 
tells his friends about us, and that is better than an advertise- 
ment in the Sunday paper. Very few thieves are operating 
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to-day. For one thing, the police are strictly enforcing the 
law. Hvery car that comes in here must be reported at once 
to the police, and the engine number and the maker’s number 
taken. Buyer and seller must each, likewise, turn in a report. 
You are well protected when you buy here. We simply could 
not do business on any but a legitimate basis. All we ask 
is the privilege of making a living. We could not stay on this 
corner a year if we sold cars that were not as represented.” 

The dealer had stated that he and others in the business 
were obliged to be honest because honesty paid. There was 
no sentiment or pretense in his case—simply hard business- 
sense. 

It was the week ‘before Haster. Streets and stores were 
filled with people who had come to buy. By far the greater 
portion of the throng consisted of women who were out to 
select Easter gowns and hats. 

“How many hats will you sell this week?’ I asked the 
floor manager of a large department store. 

“We can’t tell the exact number, of course, but it will range 
around five thousand. With hats costing from five dollars to 
sixty-five, you can imagine the turnover. Our girls? They 
differ. Some, who take things easy, sell thirty-five dollars’ 
worth of goods in a day. Others can sell one hundred dollars’ 
worth. They do pretty well, getting two per cent. on sales 
besides their wages. People must eat and have clothes to 
wear, and it makes a tremendous business. I don’t know 
about other lines, but department stores have found that there 
is plenty of money in circulation.” 

“Occasionally, no doubt, some one slips an article off the 
counter,” I remarked. 

“Once in a while. But those folks must live, too. 
business. Suppose a shoplifter applies for an honest job. 
He can’t get it. His record stands in the way. I’ve been here 
forty-two continuous years. It was forty-four years ago that 
I earned my first dollar and a half trundling a package-box 
down this very aisle. You want to know about the people 
who come to our store? They’re honest. Nine in every ten 
are honest; and the others would be if they could. The people 
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are all right. When we think they are not, the trouble usually 
is with us. We're out of sorts, or ailing, or worrying.” 

Had I been unusually fortunate in happening on optimistic 
people? I asked myself. Every one of them—the traffic officer, 
the restaurant manager, the automobile dealer, the floor man- 
ager, even the nondescript on the park bench—believed in his 
fellow-men, and saw the world moving forward. They had 
testified from actual, varied, day-by-day experience. Some of 
them for years had been in direct contact with the public in 
all its queer, unexplainable moods. “I’ll try a railroad man,” 
i said. “He may have a different tale to tell.” So I got on a 
train that runs a short distance out of the city and back. 
When the conductor had a moment between stations I put 
the question to him. 

He was a white-haired, kind-faced veteran of the road, a 
man of long experience with the traveling public. 

“You want to know about the people who travel? They’re 
all right. Occasionally we get one who beats a ride, but 
ninety-five per cent., yes, more, pay their way, and want to 
pay their way. I’ve been with this road fifty-three years, 
and that’s my testimony. They treat you as you treat them. 
Give them a smile and they’ll smile back. It may be because 
I’ve been so long on this line, and people know me, that they 
so seldom try to steal a ride; but it’s a rare thing for me to 
lose a fare.” 

I was convinced. There was no need of going farther. 
world was growing better. People trusted each other when 
they were given the chance. I believe most in all occupations 
would have the same story to relate as those with whom I had 


The 


talked. If you and I conclude the world is slipping back, 
it is the wrong point of view. It is a glorious old world 
after all. 


As I walked back through the gathering dusk, there was 
my friend the traffic officer, efficient as ever, smiling, preserv- 
ing an even temper. He had been there since eight o’clock 
that morning, had been there yesterday, would be there to- 
morrow, doing an honest, useful day’s work. As much, I am 
sure, may be said of most of us. 


The Story of the Faith in Marietta 


From the First Settlement in 1788 to the Present 


HE FIRST SHTTLEMENT in Ohio 

was made at Marietta, April 7, 1788, 
by men from New England, and liberal 
religion early found supporters there. 
In the light of the present union of Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians in an old and 
noted congregation, the story of the faith 
is most interesting. The Universalists 
met in 1817 in the Court House, and meet- 
ings were held by ministers of that de- 
nomination who visited Marietta from 
time to time. 

The earliest official record of the Uni- 
versalists is February 2, 1852, when “An 
Act to Incorporate the First Universalian 
Religious Library «Society of Marietta” 
was passed by the General Assembly, the 
_ purpose being to build up a library of 
miscellaneous books, under the care of the 
society. Public libraries were rare in 
those days, and this one was well patron- 
ized. The collection amounted to some 
three thousand volumes and continued in 
force till it was destroyed by the flood of 
1860. 


All this time the Universalists had no 
meeting-house nor regular chureh organi- 
zation until September 17, 1842, when 
the church was dedicated by Rev. J. T. 
Flanders, pastor in charge. Regulations 
and a constitution were adopted which 
formed a society to be known as the First 
Universalist Church of Marietta. 

A large frame building was erected that 
year, built so stanch and strong it is still 
standing. j 

March 21, 1850, a non-sectarian school 
called the Western Liberal Institute was 
established under the care of the church. 
This was the idea of Rey. T. HB. Haton, 
then pastor. Prof. Paul Kendall was the 
first principal. He was a man of: broad 


“views and highly respected by his pupils. 


Professor Kendall went from Marietta to 
Lombard College, Galesburg, Ill. The 
school was of a high order, one of the 
foremost organizations of learning in the 
State, and on account of its liberality 
students came from all parts of the coun- 
try. Instruction was given to the youth of 


both sexes from primary grade to college 
course. The class of 1850 was composed 
of twelve young men, five of whom after- 
ward became Universalist ministers. The 
names of only three are remembered,— 
John Gates, J. Hazard Hartzell, and Sam- 
uel Hammondtree. After Professor Ken- 
dall’s departure, the school declined, and 
finally ceased altogether after an existence 
of about ten years. 

The church also declined, though there 
had been good attendance for many years. 
Perhaps one cause was the establishment 
of churches in the eountry. The congre- 
gation was small, and it was impossible 
to support a minister. In 1869 it was 
thought advisable to accept the invitation 
of the Unitarians to unite with them, 
“Believing that by uniting in one society 
the Liberal Christian element in Marietta, 
an organization stronger and more easily 
maintained as well as more effectual in 
its aims and work can be secured.” 

The Universalists henceforth attended 
the Unitarian church and were just as 
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loyal, just as willing workers as they had 
been before. The names of a few of the 
Universalist ministers who served the 
Marietta church have been preserved. 
They were WH. H. Chapin, M. L. Hdwards, 

T. Flanders, George 8. Weaver, T. C. 
Mr. Bartlett, Thomas Barron, 
Alpheus Sweet, F. E. Hicks, J. W. Mc- 
Master, and J. W. Henley. The last pas- 
tor of that period was Edward Morris, 
whose services were engaged for one- 
fourth of his time for $16.66 per month. 


THE FIRST UNITARIAN SERMON 


preached in Marietta was by Rey. Mr. 


Delange, or Delauge, about 1848, at the 
request of Mr. Naham Ward, and it was 
also at his call that a meeting was held 
February 4, 1855, and the First Unitarian 
Society of Marietta was organized. Mr. 
Ward, although not in the vanguard of 
pioneer settlers, came early to Marietta 
and was a leader of newer and broader 
thought. It is written of him: 

“Few could be found with the same 
candor and fearlessness to speak out the 
eonvictions he had reached, and even in 
his own town there was scarcely any one 
ready to unite with him in his efforts to 
concentrate and render permanent the in- 
fluence he had so long exerted. At last 
he determined to build a church and 
organize a society, and leave the rest to 
the silent influence of the testimony of 
the truth and the gradual softening of 
prejudice and increase in manly freedom 
in the expression of opinion which comes 
with age and growth of any community.” 

This determination Mr. Ward carried 
out. The first stone of the Unitarian 
church was laid July 2, 1855, and the 
ehureh was dedicated June 4, 1857. 

Prior to the dedication, Mr. Ward 
handed to the president of the American 
Unitarian Association, Rev. Dr. Lothrop, 
a deed of gift of the church to the First 
Unitarian Society of Marietta, to be held 
by the trustees and their successors “so 
long as God should therein be worshiped 
in Unity and not in Trinity.” 

A newspaper of the time said: “The 
Unitarian church in Marietta is the result 
of the generosity of Mr. Ward and is by 
far the handsomest public building in the 
town. The style of architecture is strictly 
Gothie and is in perfect keeping within 
and without. The graceful proportions of 
the church make it a delight to the eye. 
In one end of the audience-room are three 
arches, within the center and larger one 
of which stands the pulpit.. In the rear 
of the pulpit is a mural painting, a 
reproduction of the picture entitled 
‘Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem’ by Sir 
Charles Lock Eastlake. The original 
painting is in the Tate Gallery, London. 
In the arch on the right hand stands a 
fine organ. The arch on the left side is 
filled with a screen, corresponding in style 
with the organ, and containing the Deca- 
logue and selection from pempiare, in the 
medieval style of lettering.” 

Mr. Ward did not long survive the 
building of the church, his funeral being 
the first held in it, three years after its 
eompletion. At first, after the church was 


completed, there was no regular pastor, 


_ though services were held from: time to 
time. Rey. Ruston D. Burr remained six 
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months. Rey. J. Riley Johnson was en- 
gaged in 1869, remaining five years. Rey. 
James T. Lusk had charge of the church 
for fourteen years. Then followed Rey. 
George Heber Rice and Rev. mnee B. 
Penny. 


REV. E. A. COIL was pastor in charge 
at the time of his death in 1918, having 
served the: society for twenty-two years. 
His death was universally regretted, not 
only locally, but throughout the State. 
He had become active in fratermal organi- 
zations, having been elected Grand.Chan- 
cellor of the Knights of Pythias of Ohio. 
Mr. Coil had done much to break down 
barriers and remove prejudices. He 
readily responded to all requests and was 
the highest type of public servant. He 
sought the good in all and found what 


‘he sought. 
The present pastor is Rey, Hal H. 


Lloyd, who also takes much interest in 
affairs outside his regular work and is 
frequently asked to address various meet- 
ings. This recognition was unknown in 
the old days. 

The united societies of Universalists 
and Unitarians of Marietta make a much 
stronger church whose members have 
always worked in harmony. The years 
have brought many changes. Opposition 
has given way to a better understanding 
and proved Mr. Ward’s judgment was 
correct when he said that time would 
soften prejudices. 


—e 


Thou who art Light, shine on each soul! 

Thou who art Truth, each mind control! 

Open our eyes and make us see 

The path which leads to heaven and Thee. 
—John Hay. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Hotels to have Places of Prayer 


John McEH. Bowman, proprietor of the 
Biltmore, Commodore, and Belmont hotels, 
New York City, and of other hotels 
throughout the country known as the 
Bowman group, has 
chapels for prayer and meditation will be 
established in all the -hotels with which 
he is connected. Explaining his purpose, 
Mr. Bowman says: “We have already 
engaged the Gorham Company, New York, 
to make suitable designs. The chapels 
will vary in size according to the needs 
of the different hotels. Each one will 
contain a beautiful stained-glass window 
to suggest sacredness. There will also 
be an altar, cathedral chairs, and appro- 
priate lighting. It is the intention always 
to keep fresh flowers on the altars. The 
doors will be open day and night as a 
perpetual invitation to enter for those who 
desire to meditate and pray. Although 
these chapels will be consecrated, they are 
not intended for set services, though ser- 
vices may be held on special occasions. 
They are intended for the use of all de- 
nominations, and will be absolutely non- 
sectarian. Among the Bowman hotels is 
the Biltmore in Los Angeles, the Biltmore 
in Atlanta, Ga., and the Sevilla-Biltmore 
in Havana, Cuba. Does this idea of Mr. 
Bowman mark an epoch in providing 
religion for travelers? The Gideons, who 
place Bibles in hotel bedrooms, may well 
be pleased with this development. 


Friends and their Young People 


This is the day of youth in the churches. 
Following the custom adopted in a number 
of communions, the Friends have recently 

‘undertaken a young people’s campaign, 
with the establishing of an office in Rich- 
mond, Ind., and the appointment of a paid 
secretary. From this office, study courses, 
material for forming young people’s 
organizations, and subject matter for a 
page in the American Friend go forth. 
Sommissions will be sent to colleges and 
universities to confer with students with 
reference to their life-work, and to organ- 
ize groups for the purpose of religious 
study. Summer conferences will be held 
in central locations. The ultimate object 
is to provide adequate instruction to every 
interested young person in the matter of 
religious preference and subjects allied 
to the religious life. 


Harvard Has Very Old Bible 


The oldest Bible in New England, it is 
said, is in the possession of Harvard Uni- 
versity. ‘The donor was John Gardiner, 
oldest son of Dr. Silvester Gardiner, who 
was one of the chief promoters of the 
Kennebec Purchase, and whose de- 
scendants still live in Gardiner, Me. The 

‘ city takes its name from this family. The 
Bible is in’ Latin, and is dated 1514. An 
inscription in the handwriting of Mr. 
Gardiner in the Bible says that it 
“was delivered to John Gardiner 


announced that. 


upon his return from Great Britain 
in October, 1755, by his _ father, 
Dr. Silvester Gardiner, who informed him 
that in his last illness, the preceding year, 
Charles Brownswell, who was then the 
King’s chaplain at the chapel in Boston, 
England, delivered the Bible to him, say- 
ing: ‘Doctor, you haye been very kind at 
all times to me and my family, and have 
attended us, and administered medicine 
to us from time to time without charging 
or taking anything from me. Therefore 
permit me to request you to take care of 
this Bible, and in my name to present it 
to your son, John, when he returns from 
Glasgow. I value it very much. It was 
given to my father by King Charles the 
First [1625-49], who presented it to me 
with his own hands.’ ”’ 


Yearnings Among Episcopalians 


The education executives of the Epis- 
eopal Church, at their fourth annual con- 
ference, held in Omaha, Neb.,, April 14, 
favored “a reassertion of the basic doc- 
trine of the church in terms of reason and 
sanity.” A resolution was adopted as 
follows: “The church’s documents and 
official teachings do not hamper the spirit 
of honest search for truth, nor the desire 
to get a larger vision of it. The narrower 
position which ignores the fruit of modern 
knowledge and the results of scientific 
research is not the position of this church.” 
Again and yet again these tense yearnings 
to say something really in accord with 
new knowledge are published, but it is 
observed that no change comes in the 
actual beliefs. 


Can It Be True? 


Dr. Adolph Keller, secretary of the Fed- 
eration of Protestant Churches in Swit- 
zerland, sees disaster threatening Prot- 
estantism in Europe. The worst sufferers 
are the churches in Germany, he says, but 
those in Austria, Italy, France, and Bel- 
gium are in dire need. He comments: 
“Many institutions, schools, and charitable 
organizations are in imminent jeopardy 
of being closed or passing into other 
hands. The evangelical press and evan- 
gelical literature is fast disappearing.” 
If Dr. Keller is right, help should be 
given promptly by American Protestants. 
He has behind him the authority of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 


African Girls Gardeners 


The largest Presbyterian church in the 
world is at the Central station of Presby- 
terian missions in West Africa. It has on 
its rolls nearly 17,000 professing Chris- 
tians. This organization is teaching stu- 
dents in its schools, many of whom are 
girls, the art of agriculture and garden- 
ing. Among the products cultivated are 
flax, vanilla, and broom-corn. These raw 
materials are made into linen, vanilla 
extract, and brooms at the same institu- 
tion, 


No Organs in their Churches 


In the State of Tennessee, certain ele- 
ments in the Disciples fellowship are dis- 
puting over the advisability of - organ 
musie. Some years ago division in this 
church was caused by those opposed to 
the use of organs in churches, and a 
separate communion was formed. ‘This 
separatist body based its action on the 
maxim, ‘Where the Bible speaks, we 
speak; where the Bible is silent, we are 
silent.” The defection claimed that in- 
stallation of the musical instrument was 
forbidden by Scripture. The fact that 
the debate still rages in Tennessee will 
surprise and puzzle many who had be- 
lieved the organ controversy was settled 
a century ago. 


Dr. Van Dyke Now Free to Write 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who has recently 
resigned his chair in the English Depart- 
ment of Princeton University, remarks, 
speaking of his retirement: “I am not ill 
and not tired, but I am quietly stepping 
out to make room for a younger man. I 
have no plans for the future other than 
to devote my time to reading and writing. 
There are always a dozen stories that I 
want to write.” Those who have read 
Dr. Van Dyke’s “The Story of the Other 
Wise Man,” “The Ruling Passion,” “The 
Blue Flower,” hope he will now find time 
to write that dozen. 


Henry Ford’s Religion 


Henry Ford evidently reads the Bible, 
since every room in his house contains a 
Bible, and each book shows evidence of 
being used. He is a member of the Hpisco- 
pal Church, inheriting his church prefer- 
ence from his father, who was a stanch 
Churchman. He is a regular attendant 
at worship, going to the cathedral in 
Detroit. 


Ministers Would 


Combine Denominations 


At a recent meeting of the Ministerial 
Union of Rochester, N.Y., eight ministers 
from as many denominations each made 
a five-minute speech in which he told 
the best things and the worst things he 
knew about his own denomination. The 
interest excited by the addresses was so 
great that a debate followed on the sub- 
ject, ‘Resolved, that the existing denomi- 
nations are detrimental to the kingdom 
of God.” A Baptist, Rey. Milton B. Pratt, 
and a Methodist, Rey. Donald B. Mac- 
Queen, debated the question. Mr. Pratt 
summed up the situation in many com- 
munities when he said: “Christian citizens 
are divided by all the denominations, and 
they never have been brought to unite to 
face the problem of citizenship. No one 
body is responsible. As a result, the 
devil has a picnic. Moral responsibility is 
overthrown by these denominations. The 
instinctive judgments of the Christian 
community are in favor of unity.” 
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Program of Anniversary Week in Boston, 


Mass., May 20-25—The speakers 


All meetings are open to the public, | 
except business meetings and meetings 
pf directors, councils, committees, etc. 


-Sunday, May 20 

7.45 p.m. Anniversary sermon before the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, Arlington 
Street Church. Devotional service conducted 
by Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, and Mr. Albert A. Pollard. 
Sermon by Rey. Frederick M. Bliot, St. Paul, 
Minn., on “The Spirit of Youth in the Life of 
the Church is the Hope of the World.” Congre- 
gational singing led by chorus of young people ; 
Mr. B. L. Whelpley, organist. Entire church 
open to public at 7.15. 


Monday, May 21 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rey. Edward P. Daniels, Third 
Congregational Society, Hingham, Mass. Mr. 
Raymond C. Robinson in charge of music at 
services at King’s Chapel. 2 

10 a.m. Meeting of the Council of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League at Unity House. _ 

10 am. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Rev. Fred Alban Weil will pre- 
side. Report by secretary, Rev. Charles R. Joy. 
Business session.. Address given by Rev. Dr. 
Edwin S. Hodgin, New Bedford, Mass. Subject, 
“Twenty-five Years in the Unitarian Ministry, 
West and Hast—Observations and Reminis- 
cences.”’ Discussion. 

11.30 a.m. Public meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Ministers 
(Trinitarian as well as Unitarian) in King’s 
Chapel. Addresses by Rev. Vaughan Dabney, 
Dorchester, and Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Weston, 
Mass., on “A Ministry of Reconciliation.” 

- 1pm. Luncheon at Twentieth Century Club, 
3 Joy Street, Boston, of Unitarian Social Wel- 
fare Agencies, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, presiding. 
Addresses by Mr. Joseph Lee, president of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, on “The Religious Importance of So- 
cial Work,” and Hon. J. Weston Allen, formerly 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts, on ‘Can 
National Prohibition be Reasonably Enforced?” 
Five-minute addresses by Rev. Dr. Addison 
Moore for Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 


Mrs. George H. Root for the Social Service 


Council of Unitarian Women, Mr. John B. Nash 
for the Laymen’s League, Mrs. Murdock Clark 
for the Women’s Alliance, Miss Sara Comins 
for the Young People’s Religious Union, Miss 
Mallie J. Floyd for the Children’s Mission to 
Children, Rev. Himer S. Forbes for the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association Department of Com- 
munity Service, Rev. William L. Walsh for the 
Unitarian Temperance Society, and others to be 
announced. Tickets for luncheon at 50 cents 
each may be secured from Rev. L. V. Rutledge, 
25 Beacon Street. No tickets sold after Fri- 
day, May 18. Annual business meeting of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society will follow im- 
mediately. Rev. William L. Walsh will preside. 

3 P.M. Annual business meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice at° Bulfinch 
Place Church. Reports and election of officers. 


_ 4 P.M., symposium on “The World in America. 


What we can do to promote Social Justice for 
our Citizens of Non-British Origin.”’ Speakers: 
Rey. Elmer E. Thompson, Medford, Mass., Mr. 
-Santyananda Roy, Caleutta, India; Mr. George 
Waskovitz, Czechoslovakia; Prof. John Con- 
stantine, Smyrna, Turkey. j 

3.30 P.M. Public meeting under auspices of 
the Tuckerman School in King’s Chapel. The 
president, Rey. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, will pre- 
side. Speakers: Prof. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., Miss 
Harriet H. Johnson, Dean, and several students 
of the School. Open to public. P 

4p.m. Sixteenth annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society in Room 5, 16 
Beacon Street. 

4-6 P.M. Reception and tea at the Unitarian 
Building, 25 Beacon Street, under the auspices 
of the Hospitality Committee. Membcrs, dele- 
gates, and friends cordially invited. Social 
gathering for acquaintance and fellowship. 

P.M. Vesper Service at the First Church, 
corner Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Joel H. Metcalf, Ph.D., Portland, Me., in charge. 

5.30 P.M. Annual meeting and supper of the 
Guild of Parish Workers at Arlington Street 
Church. h 

8 p.m. Public mass meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, at Unity House, with ad- 
dresses by Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Harvard 
University, and Prof. John Dewey, Columbia 
University, presenting arguments for and 
against participation by the United States in 
the World Court. Tickets may be obtained at 
the A. U. A. and League headquarters, without 
charge. ; ayer 

8 p.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 

Fellowship for Social Justice at Arlington 
Street Church. Rey, Henry G, Ives will pre- 
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side. Address by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Brook- 
line, Mass., on “The World Demand for Jus- 


tice.” 
Tuesday, May 22 


_ 9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
in commemoration of ministers of the Unitarian 
Fellowship who died during year. . Address 
given by Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs, Medford, Mass. 

9.45 a.m. Ninety-eighth annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association, Tremont 
Temple. Delegates and life members admitted 
by ticket to floor. Galleries open to public. 
Morning session will begin with devotional 


Service, conducted by Rev. Elliot L. M 
Pittsfield, Mass. pbs ' Es 
10 A.M, The meeting will be open for the 


introduction of resolutions, the appointment of 
committees, and announcements by chairman. 

10.15 a.m. Reports and addresses, “Our 
United Movement: The Outstanding Events 
and Achievements of the Year”: (1) Finance, 
Henry M. Williams; (2) Church Pxtension, 
Minot Simons; (3) Publications, W. Forbes 
Robertson ; (4) Religious Education, William I. 
Lawrance; (5) Foreign Relations, Palfrey Per- 
kins; (6) New Americans, Elmer S. Forbes ; 
(7) Transylvania Mission, Louis C. Cornish ; 
(8) The Alliance, Miss Lucy Lowell; (9) The 
Laymen’s League, Charles H. Strong; (10) The 
Young People’s Religious Union, Albert A. 
Pollard; (11) Our Larger Fellowship, Curtis 
W. Reese; (12) The Campaign, Oliver M. 
Fisher; (13) The Christian Register, Inc., 
Francis R. Sturtevant; (14) Recruiting of the 
Ministry, Fred R. Lewis; (15) Ministerial Re- 
lief Societies, Roderick Stebbins. Addresses 
limited to eight minutes each.. Bell at close of 
seven minutes. 

12.25 p.m. Closing service, 
Rey. Gwylym Isaac, Buffalo, N.Y. 

12.30 P.M. Adjournment. 

2p.M. Annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association (continued). Devotional 
service conducted by Rev. Herbert M. Gesner, 
Marlboro, Mass. 

2.15 p.m. Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. Election of officers and directors. 

_ 2.30 p.m. Report of the Committee on Find- 
ings. 

3 P.M. Report of the Committee on Polity 
appointed by the General Conference, Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, chairman. 

3.30 P.M. Addresses by delegates from other 
lands: Rev. Harold W. Stephenson, London, 
England; Mr. Roger Jezequel, Paris, France ; 
Prof. August H. Bjarnason, University of Ice- 
land, Reykjavik; Prof. K. H. Roessingh, Uni- 
versity of Leiden, Holland, and president of 
the International Congress of Free Christians. 

4.20 p.M. Closing service, conducted by Dr. 
Warl M. Wilbur, Berkeley, Calif. 

4.30 p.m. Adjournment. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rey. William A. Vrooman, Wilmington, Del., 
in charge. 

7.45 p.m. Public meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, First Church, corner 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, conducted 
by Rev. Dr. Charles Edwards Park and Rey. 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton. Congregational sing- 
ing. Address on the Pearson Foundation, 
given by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, New York. 
Subject, “The Will to Fellowship.” This is 
the second of the Unification addresses given 
on this Foundation. Doors open to the public 
at 7.15. No tickets required. 


Wednesday, May 23 


9 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Cyril Wyche, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

10 a.m. Meeting of the Berry Street Con- 
ference in the Second Church in Boston, 874 
Beacon Street. Essayist, Franklin C. South- 
worth, D.D., LL.D. Open to ministers only. 

10 A.M. Thirty-third annual meeting of The 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women, Tremont Temple. Annual reports, 
election of officers, and other business. Ad- 
dresses by Miss Sara Comins, executive secre- 
tary Campaign By and With Young People, and 
Rey. Margaret B. Barnard, Swansboro, N.C. 
Collection taken for missionary work, 

2.30 p.m. Public meeting of The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, Tremont Temple. Subject, “The Life 
of the Church.” Devotional service conducted 
by Rey. Louis C. Dethlefs, Medford, Mass. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. W. A. Vrooman, Wilmington, 
Del.; Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, Rutherford, 
N.J.; and Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, Philadel- 


conducted by 


hia, Pa. Public cordially invited. 
: 5 p.m. Meeting of Central Council at 25 
Beacon Street. 


p.M, Vesper service.at the First Church, 
under auspices of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Address by Mr. Danforth Lincoln, 
president of the Young People’s Society of the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester. Deyo- 
tional service conducted by Miss Margaret I. 
Aborn, secretary of the Young People’s Re- 


ligious Union, and Mr, Ryder Holmes Gay, 
idence, R.I. : » 
Saa6 pat: Ware Lecture given in Arlington 


Street Church, by Prof. K. H. Roessingh, Uni- 
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versity of Leiden, Holland, president of the 
International Congress of Free Christians. 
Subject, ‘Tendencies of Religious Thought and 
Life in Europe.” This is the second of the 
annual lectures to be given on the Foundation 


established in -honor of the distinguished 
services of three generations of the Ware 
family to the cause of pure Christianity. Con- 


gregational singing. 


Doors open t 
7.15. IL 0 public at 


No tickets required. 


Thursday, May 24 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel 
Communion Service conducted by. Rey. Dn 
abe a es oe and Rey. Harold BE. B. 
peight, King’s apel. Dr. Br i i 
the address p own will give 
A.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, Unity House. Song 
service with | stereopticon. Prayer by Rey. 
Thomas H. Billings, Woburn, Mass. Reports of 
the clerk, treasurer, and chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. 
10.40 AM. Appointment of committees and 
transaction of business. 
1 A.M. Address by the president of th 
Society, Dr. William I. Lawrance. ‘ 
11.20 A.M. Addresses: (1) “The Use of the 
Story in Religious Education,” Mrs. Mary BE. S. 
Root ; (2) “The Youth Movement and the 
Church,” Rey. R. Ernest Akin. 


12 mM. Election of officers. 

12.30 p.m. Noon recess. 

11 a.M. Cheerful Letter Conference in Chan- 
ning Hall. 

11 a.m. Nineteenth annual meeting of the 


Unitarian Historical Society, King’s Chapel 
House, 27 Marlborough Street, Rev. ogee 
Wilder Foote presiding. Annual business meet- 
ing, followed by an address by Prof. Waldo S. 
Pratt, Hartford Theological Seminary, on “The 
Earliest New England Music.” 

12.30 p.m. Luncheon of the Meadville 
Alumni Association at Bulfinch Place Church. 
President Franklin C. Southworth will speak 
on “The Present Status of Meadville.” Rey. 
Arthur W. Littlefield and others will speak on 
“Memories of Dr. Barber and Dr. Chaffin.” 
Apply for tickets to the Hospitality Com- 
mittee, Room 3, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

1 p.m. Luncheon and meeting of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, Bulfinch 
Place Church. It is expected that Dr. Earl 
M. Wilbur will be present. Applications should 
be sent to Rey. Otto E. Duerr, 26 Fenton 
Avenue, Laconia, N.H. 


2 p.M. Meeting of the Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street. ‘ 

2 p.m. Afternoon session of the Unitarian 


Sunday School Society in Unity House. 
Service and unfinished business. 

2.30 p.m. Address, “The Spiritual Outlook 
for Western Civilization,” by Glenn Frank, 
editor of the Century Magazine. 

3.15 P.m. Address, “The Star Island In- 
stitute,” by Mr. William L. Barnard. 

3.30 P.M. “The Spirit of the Shoals.’’ Stere- 
opticon pictures of Star Island and moving 
pietures of the Institute of 1922. 

4 p.M. Adjournment. 

2.30 P.M. Post-Office Mission Conference, 
Channing Hall. 

3 P.M. Annual meeting of the Association 
of Ministers’ Wives with Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot 
at 25 Reservoir Street, Cambridge. (Take 
Cambridge Subway to Harvard Square, then 
Huron Avenue Car to Reservoir Street.) A 
social gathering open to wives of all Unitarian 


Song 


ministers. Speaking by Mrs. Samuel M. Croth- 
ers and others. 
5 p.M. Vesper service at First Church, Rey. 


George A. Mark, Somerville, Mass., in charge. 
6 P.M. Reception at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 


.Copley Square, Boston, with the presidents of 


the American Unitarian Association, the Lay- 
men’s League, The Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, and the Young People’s Religious 
Union, with the chairman of the Festival Com- 
mittee and their wives or escorts, in the re- 
ceiving line. Open to Festival ticket-holders. 
6.30 P.M. Unitarian Festival at Copley- 
Plaza Hotel. The chairman of the Festival 
Committee, Mr. Albert Harrison Hall, will pre- 
sent the presiding officer of the evening, Mr. 
William C. Crawford. Speakers: Dean Willard 
L. Sperry, The Theological School in Harvard 
University, and Prof. Charles Foster Kent, 
Yale University. Tickets on sale at_ the 
Bookshop, 16 Beacon Street, on and after Mon- 
day, May 21. Dinner tickets, $3.50 each. 
Seats in the boxes at $1.50, $1.25, $1.00, and 
75 cents. Foyer tickets, 50 cents. General 
admission after 7.30 p.mM., 25 cents. Mail or- 
ders for tickets should be addressed to Mr. N. 
Winthrop Robinson, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Friday, May 25 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
eonducted by Rey. Arthur EB. Wilson, Braintree, 
Mass. 2 

9.45 a.m. Meeting of the Centenary Com- 
mittee in Channing Hall. Conference on plans 
and suggestions for the Centennial Celebra- 
tion in 1925. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Horace Scudder Sears 


By the death of Horace Scudder Sears, 
the Unitarian Fellowship loses a devoted 
' worker, a loyal friend, arid a generous 
benefactor. Although Mr. Sears’s innate 
simplicity makes a eulogy unfitting, it 
is well that those of our faith who have 
not known him should have re-collected 
for them some of the facts in this life 
that has meant so much to many. 

Mr. Sears, who was-born in 1855, was 
the son of Hdmund Hamilton Sears, D.D., 
and Hllen Bacon Sears. Dr. Sears was a 
well-known Unitarian “minister and the 
author of the two well-known and well- 
loved Christmas hymns “Calm on the 
listening ear of night” and “It came upon 
the midnight clear’ and of much verse 
besides. He was a scholar, preacher, and 
pastor who spent in the quiet work of a 
country minister most of a life that was 
interrupted frequently by illness. His 
parishes were those at Lancaster, Way- 
land, and Weston. His chief work of 
scholarship, on which he spent many 
years, was the volume entitled “The 
Fourth Gospel; the Heart of Christ.” 
This book, with its sound reasoning 
and its touch of mysticism, has still 
its place in the field of New Testament 
study. Mrs. Sears spent her life sharing 
the ministry with her husband, whom she 
survived many years. She is remembered 
in the parishes she served, aS an ever- 
helpful friend, counselor, and helper. 

From such parents Horace Sears in- 
herited the traits of simplicity, of gener- 
osity, and of usefulness which marked his 
entire life. The greater part of that life 
was spent in the town of Weston, where 
his influence has made a deep impression. 
Leaving the high school of the town, he 
entered into a business which, under his 
guidance, has grown into the large and 
prosperous cotton commission house of 
Wellington, Sears & Co. From it, Mr. 
Sears gained abundant property. He 
always looked upon it as a trust, and he 
administered it with sound judgment, 
kindly heart, and generous hand. 

His life was one of service and of faith, 
—service that was inspired by faith, faith 
that expressed itself in service. So he 
served his town. There is hardly a single 
aspect of the outward beauty of Weston 
to-day which does not bear the mark of his 
generous interest. The dignified Town 
Hall and the beautiful Common; the com- 
fortable and attractive ‘Teachers’ Lodge,” 
in which the teachers of the town schools 
find a comfortable home during the school 
terms; the schools themselves; the Public 
Library—all these bear witness to his 
interest and support. Hardly a single 
feature of the interwoven community life 
of the town is there, which does not, in 
some way, express his useful sympathy. 
The “Friendly Society” perhaps typifies as 
well as anything his spirit of friendliness. 
This society, organized nearly forty years 
ago, primarily to raise funds needed for 
building the present “Unitarian church, 
still survives as a live and helpful organi- 
zation. 

He served the business community. The 
influence of the spirit which he carried 
into his business relations was felt 
throughout the many enterprises which he 
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directed. All his fellow-workers, what- 
ever their station, sought his counsel, 
approved his wisdom, respected his in- 
tegrity, and rejoiced in his good-will. One 
of his treasures was a service of silver 
presented to him by the workers in one 
of his Southern cotton mills in apprecia- 
tion of the good-will with which he helped 
solve a trying industrial problem. 

He served the cause of Unitarianism, 
into which he was born and in which he 
ardently believed. To its larger work, 
done by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Laymen’s League, and other 
national bodies, he was never indifferent 
or ungenerous. He had a particular in- 
terest in the Harvard Divinity School and 
through various gifts made possible much 
that was of great benefit to that institu- 
tion. His generosity to the Laymen’s 


My Psalm 
EDMUND HAMILTON SEARS 


Read at the funeral of his son, 
Horace Scudder Sears 


O Thou most present in our paths 
When least thy steps we see, 
Amid these wrecks of earthly hopes 
I breathe my prayer to thee. 


What though this house thy hand has built 
Must in these ruins fall, 

My soul shall rise, sustained by thee, 
Serene above them all, 


And pain, which in the long long hours 
Keeps on by night and day, 

Through these fast crumbling walls to thee, 
Finds a new opening way, 


Oh, build anew this mortal frame, 
And make it serve thee still, 
Or make these ministries of pain 

Their blessed end fulfill, 


That, held and chastened by thy hand, 
I yet may come to thee, 

Subdued and ripened for the work 
Of immortality. 


League at its beginning and his vital in- 
terest in it are best shown forth, perhaps, 
in Unity House itself, and the fact that he 
was one of the League’s vice-presidents. 
The officers of the Association could un- 
doubtedly recall many instances of his 
unfailing willingness to help its work 
when his help was needed. 

And to Unitarianism, as embodied in 
the Weston parish, he gave through nearly 
fifty years the literal devotion of his life. 
The very walls of the beautiful church 
stand as a monument to the eager loyalty 
of his young days, when, with his com- 
panions, he sacrificed and worked to build 
it. The new parish house, which even 
now is beginning to rise beside the church, 
will symbolize the generous longing of 
his last years. His life was a long record 
of devoted giving—of money, time, 
thought, care, love, even of life itself—to 
the welfare of the parish. 

Perhaps the touch of his spirit which 
will be longer and more deeply appre- 
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ciated even than all these was in service he 
gave to individuals, in “little, nameless, 
unrecorded acts of kindness and of love.” 
Such acts of Mr. Sears’s never can be 
counted. To those who occasionally knew 
of them, there must come back a throng of 
recollections of such  service—simple, 
friendly service, which smoothed a path- 
way here and brightened a life there. 
That he was able, out of his material 
abundance, so to serve, is a matter for 
gratitude. That he willed, out of the 
abundance of his heart, so to serve, is a 
matter for reverent praise. f 

There was a precept of Goethe’s ‘which 
was sometimes on his lips and always, we 
may be sure, in his heart. It sums up, 
perhaps, the secret of his serviceable life: 
“T seek only the good in people, and leave 
what is bad to Him who made mankind 
and knows how to round off the corners.” 
This was a rule of his life; this was the 
secret of his kindly service. For while it 
is obvious that the kindly heart does seek 
the good and not the bad, it is not so 
clear that to seek the good and not the 
bad makes the kindly heart. It is often 
clear that service finds its inspiration 
in-faith. It is by no means always so 
clear that faith finds its expression in 
service. 

The last year of Mr. Sears’s life was 
lived in the consciousness of the approach- 
ing end. The courage and the trust, and 
the calmness with which he “set his house 
in order’ and went his way, were inspir- 
ing to all his friends. He was spared 
long and intense suffering, and the end 
came quietly on Saturday, April 21, 1923. 
The next day, in the little church, Mr. 
Perkins, after referring to his absolute 
devotion, said: “Our comfort and our 
encouragement for the future.is that we 
shall all be touched into a like devotion 
and inspired to an equal loyalty, so that 
the life of this church, owing so much to 
him, remembering so fondly his bodily 
presence, treasuring so gladly his eager 
interest, shall in truth show forth his 
spirit. What was noble, what was gener- 
ous, what was winning, what was brave, 
what was devoted—all that in him is still 
here, more truly here, more really, more 
widely present and at work, than ever be- 
fore,—a living and a kindly power amoag 
us.” : 

Two days later the church was thronged 
with his friends come to bid the last fare- 
well. With simple services as befitted 
him, with verses that he himself had 
asked to have read, with music by the 
volunteer choir of the church, with the 
color and beauty of masses of flowers, 
the last tribute of respect and admiration 
and love was paid. And just before his 
body was borne shoulder-high out of the 
church, there sounded a note of trium- 
phant peace as the great congregation 
sang the words of the hymn he most 
loved,— 


When over dizzy heights we go 
One soft hand blinds our eyes, 

The other leads us safe and slow,— 
O love of God most wise! 


And, filled and quickened by Thy breath, 
Our souls are strong and free 

To rise o’er sin and fear and death, 
O love of God, to Thee. 


; 
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ce SILENT COMPANIONS 25 


Bounding the Book Review 


| 


From the booksellers comes this pertinent bit of advice for the re- . 


viewers: “Even discussion of books should be bounded on the east by 
discrimination, on the west by consideration, on the south by restraint, 


and on the north by the sun’s time.” 
“never so important as contents. 


shut out that gives significance. 


All very good, but boundaries are 


It is not what a country’s frontiers 
It is rather what they shut in. We are 


inclined to think that the discussion of books should be characterized 
by a certain sincerity and adequacy, in addition to the foregoing virtues. 
We might add, also, a dash of prejudice to give spice to the mixture, 
provided it be honest prejudice. We are all creatures of prejudice. Why 
disguise it? We are biased by good things as well as by bad, by wisdom 
as well as by ignorance, by love as well as by hate, by faith as well as 


by doubt. 


If our discussion of books is not to be colorless and dead, 


then our own personality must react upon what we read. -Book reviews 
reveal the reviewer as well as the book, if they are good book reviews. 


c. Rk. J. 


- The Plight of Transylvania 


TRANSYLVANIA IN 1922. Report or THD 
COMMISSION SENT BY THE AMBRICAN AND 
BRiTism UNITARIAN CHURCHES TO TRANSYL- 
VANIA IN 1922. Compiled by Louis C. Cornish. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. $1.00. 


The report of our commission to Tran- 
Sylvania is now in print. It is valuable 


* evidence concerning the chaotic conditions 


in which the minority churches now 
find themselyes under Roumanian rule’ 
Though the book deals primarily with our 
Unitarian brethren, the compiler points 
out that the other minority sects—Presby- 
terian, Lutheran, Roman Catholic—are 
facing the same diificult circumstances. 
The problem with which the book deals 
is, therefore, the larger problem of the 
rights of minorities, supposedly safe- 
guarded by the post-war treaties. Stu- 
dents of this larger problem will find this 
report, summarizing the results of careful 
observations made by four high-minded 
and intelligent men, of the greatest im- 
portance. 


It is reassuring to learn that the shock-. 


ing cases of abuse reported by Mr. Drum- 
mond in 1919 and by the American Com- 
mission of 1920 have now disappeared, 
and the conditions affecting the liberty of 
individuals have greatly improved. On 
the other hand, the ancient institutions of 
religion and learning, other than Rou- 
manian, have never been in greater peril 
than they are at present: The Commis- 
sion is inclined to think that this peril 
results from Roumanian ignorance rather 
than from the deliberate intention to 
destroy. It is the inevitable result of 
Oriental methods applied to Occidental in- 
stitutions. For instance, the government 
is now supporting these ministers in part, 
but at the same time it is stripping away 
the endowments and lands, upon which 
the work of their churches is absolutely 
dependent, undoing with one hand the 
effort of the other. 

An entertaining account is given of 
the yisit made by the Commission to the 
colleges, schools, and churches of the land, 
and various reports and documents ap- 
pended which substantiate the conclusions 


of the Commission. There is also a chal- 
lenging appeal to American and British 
Unitarians to establish a Unitarian Mis- 
sion House in Budapest, where there are 


now more than six thousand Unitarians,’ 


and only one church with a maximum 
seating capacity of 250. Surely some- 
thing should be done to assist a church 
whose doors shut out constantly far more 
people than they shut in. O. BR. J: 


Between the Old and the New 


A Necuectep Era, From tan Oup Tasra- 
MENT TO THD Now. By Hdith Ross Braley. 
New York: HE. P. Dutton & Co. 

The period between the end of the Baby- 
lonian Exile and the birth and ministry of 
Jesus is indeed a “neglected era,” so far 
as that implies a lack of knowledge on 
the part of people generally. For that 
matter, however, the exile, the eighth- 
eentury prophetic period, and other Old 
Testament epochs, as well as the latter 
part of the New Testament story, are 
similarly neglected. For those who care 
to learn about the after-fate of the re- 
turning exiles or the immediate ante- 
cedents of the Christian movement, there 
are books a-plenty, as well as Bible dic- 
tionary and encyclopedia articles enough 
to satisfy all questionings. If the writing 
of another book presenting the story in 
readable form will lead more people to 
an outline knowledge of that period, Miss 
Braley’s account is welcome. The reader 
who gains his first knowledge from this 
book may wish there were less of detail 
and clearer emphasis on the chief outlines 
of the dramatic story. The student who 
already knows the main features of that 
period will miss certain evidences of crit- 
ical knowledge. One wonders why the 
author should take so long a flying start 
in devoting a whole chapter to Ezra and 
Nehemiah, who certainly do not fall within 
the so-called “neglected era,” Why no 
mention is made of the insuperable dif- 
ficulties in the attempt to untangle the 
confused accounts of Hzra, leading many 
scholars to question whether he be not a 
wholly mythical figure, and why quota- 
tions from Byron, Browning, Stephen 
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Phillips, and certain unnamed modern 
poets should be regarded as strengthen- 
ing a serious historical study. None the 
less, the book is readable, and may well 
become part of the library of the Bible 
student who approaches this study for 
the first time. Weeks Es 


Alimony or Self-support 


Support. By Margaret Ashmun. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Although not so good as Topless Towers 
by the same author, published a year ago, 
Support is by no means without merit. 
It is a story written around the problem, 
“Ts it right for a divorced woman to accept 
alimony when she can support herself?” 
Its scenes are laid in a Western college 
town, whither comes Constance Moffatt, 
recently divorced, to take up her abode 
with her parents in the old home. The 
difficulties of adjustment to a domestic 
environment she has outgrown, her disap- 
pointments and problems, the gradual 
working-out of her situation into inde- 
pendence and self-support,—with all this 
the plot concerns itself. The novel has 
atmosphere. Its few characters are human 
beings. The incidents follow one another 
with logical precision. Although not a 
great work of fiction, it is interesting 
throughout. Good, honest, wholesome, it 
has genuine promise. 


Household Equipment 


CHHATING THE JUNK-PILD. By Hthel R. 
Peyser. New York: H. P. Dutton & Oo. $3.00. 

“Tgnorant buying is the junk-pile’s sub- 
sistence”’: this is the motto of the book. 
It is intended to be a source of advice in 
the purchase of household equipment, 
before, and not after, the purchase is 
made. It is a book that serves, the best 
book of its kind that the reviewer has 
ever seen, a competent guide to the latest 
labor-saving devices to lighten the work 
of the housekeeper. If one purposes to 
buy a vegetable knife or an ice-making 
refrigerator, a comb-brush or an electric 
clothes-dryer, he will find information in 
this book that will save both dollars and 
trouble. The book is highly recommended. 
It would make an ideal gift to the bride, 
and a welcome one to every other woman 
who works in a home. 


AN ‘“‘AMERICA”’ LIST 
Selected by EDWARD BOK 
THE LIFE OF JOHN MARSHALL. 
By Albert J. Beveridge. 4 vols. Houghton, $20. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS TIME. 
By Joseph Bucklin Bishop. 2vols. Scribner, $10. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S LETTERS TO 
HIS CHILDREN. 


Edited by Joseph Bucklin Bishop. Scribner, $2.50. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By Lord Charnwood. Holt. $3. 


AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM. 
By Herbert Hoover. Doubleday, $x. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. 


PAGE. 
By Burton J. Hendrick. 2 vols. Doubleday, $10. 


AMERICANS. 
By Stuart P. Sherman. Scribner, $2. 
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Singeing the Beard 
of the King of Spain 

IN THE WAKE OF THE BUCCANEERS. By A. 
Hyatt Verrill. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $4.00. 

Mr. Verrill, writer of many books of 
adventure of the more historical sort, hit 
on a happy scheme in this story. The 
grand cruising-ground selected by the 
pirates of one and two centuries ago was 
the Caribbean Sea and the West Indies. 
Mr. Verrill secured a 
real old pirate ship, 
one that had plied ‘the. 
Caribbean in years 
gone by, having on 
board fierce, treasure- 
hunting buccaneers. 
He engaged a crew 
from- among the is- 
lands, some of whom 
had in their veins the 
blood of the old sea- 
rovers, and set out on 
a cruise aimed to fol- 
low the courses laid 
down by the pirate 
eaptains, and to visit 
ports and islands fre- 
quented by them. The 
book is a realistic por- 
trayal of pirate adven- 
ture. It also combines 
the present. with the 


past. Frequently the 
author found ancient 
coins, cannon, and 


ruined fortifications,— 
the money the pirates 
had secured through 
terror and slaughter ; 
the cannon they had 
used to subdue peace- 
ful galleons and mer- 
chantmen; the  for- 
tifications that had 
served them when at- 
tacked by outraged 
husbands and fathers. 
Along with the tale of 
adventure, Mr. Verrill 
has woven delightful 
descriptions of the 
entrancing Caribbean 
with its fringe of 
tropical islands, the 
fabled Spanish Main, 
and famous old towns 
which have figured 
widely in romance and history. The au- 
thor writes in places as a student of 
buceaneering days, for he describes at 
length the career of Captain Kidd, and 
uses convincing arguments to show that 
he was not at all the bloodthirsty pirate 
he has been pictured, but an honest sea- 
captain who was the victim of circum- 
stances, unjustly accused and unjustly 
‘hung. Altogether it is a fascinating story 
of wild, bold spirits who plied their ter- 
rible trade in one of the most beautiful, 
romantic places in the world. BE. H. 0. 


Treasures and Ventures 
IsLAND GOLD. By Valentine Williams. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
This is one of those delightful stories 
that make delightful evenings. One for- 


Bos- 
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gets the problems of business for the prob- 
lems of mysterious ciphers. The seeking 
of a livelihood gives place to the lure of 
hidden treasures. The humdrum of rou- 
tines is left behind on the high seas of 
love and adventure. The action of the 
story takes us from a small Central 
American town to a tiny island in the 
South Pacific, very much inhabited, in 
spite of the description in the “Sailing 
Directions.” The “Man with the Club 


HEY FOR THE SPANISH MAIN! 


Foot,” who was supposedly killed and 
buried in a previous novel by that name, 
is resurrected for the purposes of this 
story, and adds considerably to the lively 
nature of the events recorded. A tale 
like this is good tonie for these over- 
sophisticated days. Gs Re el. 


Tangled Threads of Destiny 


Tue Barer or Hauntep Lives. By J. Aubrey 
Tyson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 

Hewitt Westfall, the multimillionaire, 
has a strange hobby. He collects haunted 
lives. In this unusual story of mystery 
and adventure he has brought together a 
motley group, whose destinies have been 
curiously intertwined. In turn they tell 
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their stories, tales of weird happenings, 
of startling adventures, all of them re- 
lated to the central mystery of a fair 
Italian princess and the lost diamond 
eyes of the Rajiid Buddha. One may 
question sometimes the verisimilitude of 
these narratives, which the incredulity of 
the age might well challenge, but we can 
pardon a great deal in one who brings us 
a real mystery story in a new and attraec- 
tive form. 


A Happy Medium 


THe Coast or EDEN, 
By Robert L. . Duffus. 
New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

Twenty years or so 
ago it was the style 
among writers of fic- 
tion to portray life 
as something  alto- 
gether sweet and good. 
Quite recently a school 
with the opposite view 
has sprung up—life is 
not only real and earn- 
est, but decidedly un- 
pleasant. The happy 
medium, it seems to 
me, is to be found in 
The Coast of Hden. 
This book could never 
be called sentimental, 
for the characters are 
far too ordinary; yet 
at no time are we 
shown the intimate de- 
tails of their domestic 
lives, which feature so 
prominently in the 
novels of “realism.” 
Kenneth Ballantine on 
his twenty-first birth- 
day is very much like 
any boy of that age. 
He is romantic, diffi- 
dent, inarticulate, and 
quite certain that his 
opinions will not 
change. Circumstances, 
which are just too 
strong for him, lead 
him into paths where 
he knew he did not be- 
long, yet where he 
thought he ought to be 
happy. He made the 
best of his bargain and 
found his reward at the end—late, but 
all the better, perhaps, for his varied ex- 
perience. The book could scarcely be 
ealled masterly, but its extremely good 
technique is evidenced by the fact that 
it never obtrudes upon the reader’s at- 
tention. The play’s the thing; you need 
pay no heed ‘to how it is done. H. M. P. 


Murder Will Out 


Tur SHADOW ON THE GLAss. By Charles 
J. Dutton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.75. 

Unitarian ministers are versatile indi- 
viduals. Here is one who writes detective 
stories,—good ones, too! Two years ago 
Mr. Dutton published his first novel, The 
Underwood Mystery, a story which at once 


set the writer above the average as a — 


al th 


ereator of this kind of fiction. The pres- 
ent book, the third by this new Conan 
Doyle, well maintains his reputation. It 
follows well-known precedents in carrying 
over the famous detective, Bartley, and 
his understudy, Pelt, from his previous 
ks, where they were engaged together 
in the solution of other baffling cases. 
The plot is not novel in many of its 
details, but interest is well sustained, and 
the dénowement is unexpected and in- 
genious. The popularity of such stories 
is probably due to the fact that the 
reader has an opportunity to match his 
wits with the famous detective and the 
author. The reviewer is puffed up with 
pride in that he picked out the guilty 
man long before the author revealed him 
or the detective discovered him, but the 
corroboration of his intuition was not 
available until new clues were uncovered 
at the very close. One wonders when 
writers of such stories will dare to lay all 
the cards on the table at the very begin- 
ning, all the facts and all the clues, and 
then challenge the reader to a fair con- 
test of wits. O.k. Jd. 


Esoteric Buddhism 


THe Key or Dreams. By L. Adams Beck 
New York: Dodd, Mead € Co. $2.00. 

The wisdom of the Orient entrances 
Mr. Beck. He finds in its thought and 
in its religious aspiration a mystic beauty, 
an appealing power, a mysterious glam- 
our, which are quite alien to our Occi- 
dental ways. In this book it is the four 
noble truths and the eightfold path that 
entice him. The beauty of esoteric 
Buddhism is here presented with far 
greater conviction and skill than is the 
story itself. Indeed, we have a feeling 
that Dunbar and the little Japanese 
Miyuki and the lovely Lady Lucia are 
persons whose tangled love affairs have 
little interest to Mr. Beck except as they 
relate themselves to the Path. Yet the 
book has a rare charm of language and 
thought, and a tropic luxuriance of im- 
agery, in which the reader may bask and 
dream. But what is the key of dreams? 
Mr. Beck does not lift the veil. He leaves 
us where he leaves his hero and heroine, 

' still wistful seekers of the Path. c.R. J. 


A Novel of New York 


ISLAND OF THE INNOCENT. 
ton. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$2.00. 

The Isiand of the Innocent is not Man- 
hattan, but the heart of the heroine. She 
is a most attractive young woman, with 
eyes of huckleberry blue, shaded by chest- 

‘nut hair. Born of a French mother, who 
named her L’Audace, and an American 
father, Dace Sherrill, after the education 
usually bestowed on girls of her class, 
finds herself early an orphan and -de- 
pendent upon her own efforts for self- 
support. The story concerns itself less 
with her attempts at making a living than 
with her developing character, particu- 
larly as it is influenced by her successive 
loye-affairs. These have to do with a 
variety of masculine adorers. With an 
outspokenness, which never oversteps the 
pounds of delicacy, combined with credit- 
able courage, Mr. Overton explores the 
- eontinent of her nature, bringing her 
through an abundance of contrasting ex- 


By Grant Over- 
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periences to the acquisition of the right 
husband at last. Especially notable is the 
author’s skill in characterization. All his 
people are human and lifelike. Although 
his efforts are primarily directed to a 
realistic analysis of feminine nature, not 
by any means is his book lacking in other 
values. A good piece of honest literary 
handicraft, it is certain to commend itself 
to many readers. Am, Fi. 


FLITE ale 


PORTRAIT OF THE KING OF ITALY 
transmitted by radio in the King’s presence, 
from Rome to Massawa, Abyssinia, on the 

Red Sea 


(Portrait should be held at arm’s length 
to obtain the best effect) 


Tuning In: 
Rapio ror ALL. By H. Gernsback. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 


The author’s expressed purpose to pro- 
duce a handbook on radio suitable for the 
public at large is amply fulfilled in this 
new volume. For the beginner who wishes 
to build his own receiver, here will be 
found explicit directions for making a set 
costing anywhere from $3 to $50, And 
for the present owner of a receiving set 
who wishes to know something of the 
principles of radio, this book is recom- 
mended as one of the clearest expositions 
of the subject that has come to the atten- 
tion of the reviewer. Step by step the 
function .of each important part of a 
radio set is carefully explained in the 
simplest English and through a liberal use 
of analogies. The author accomplishes 
the surprising task of clearing away the 
mystery commonly associated with radio 
and shows that it is subject to certain 
very simple natural laws readily under- 
stood. For good measure, the author has 
also included much valuable formule coy- 
ering wave length, condenser capacity, 
wire resistance, tuning-coil data, weather- 
signal translation, time signals, ete., such 
as ordinarily could be obtained only by 
searching through many reference books. 

RP. J. 


and Exodus. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


Covu& ror CHILDREN. By Gertrude Mayo. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Miss Mayo went to Nancy to study the 
methods used by Marie Kaulmant, Coué’s 
first pupil, and for many years his only 
assistant, with thousands of children in 
that city. The technique here described 
will be of interest to parents and teachers. 


Tur Hasy HOuSEKENPING Book, 
fred Fales. 
pany. $1.75. 

Dedicated “to Housewives everywhere 
who prefer joyous accomplishment to dis- 
mal drudgery, knowledge to guesswork, 
easy ways to hard ways, fun to frowns.” 
A useful book about pocketbook leaks, ser- 
vants that work without wages, furnish- 
ing the home on‘the easy housekeeping 
plan, and other important matters. 


By Winni- 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Com- 


A Stupy or GENESIS AND EXxopus, BY THB 
QUESTIONNAIRE MetrHop. By Rollin H. Walker. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 
$1.00. : 

Professor Walker’s book is the result of 
careful experimenting with college stu- 
dents. It aims to help them to reach the 
modern point of view regarding the Bible 
without losing the foundations of faith. 
Part I outlines the problems of Genesis 
Part II, the Questionnaire, 
is intended to stimulate study, and is 
considered by the author the most valu- 
able portion of the book. A useful little 
volume. 


Tur Easter Peopty. By Winifred Kirkland. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

A delightful pen-picture of the Moravian 
celebration of the Resurrection in Salem, 
N.C. A shortened account appeared first 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal of April, 1922. 


Home Lessons 1N Rpevicion. Vou. I. TH 
THREE-YEAR-OLD. By Samuel Wells Stagg and 
Mary Boyd Stagg. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.00. 

This is a manual for mothers in the 
Abingdon Religious Education Texts. Its 
lessons haye been worked out in the home 
laboratory. It conceives of the child as 
an unfolding spirit, not simply as an 
animal. Its use necessitates two other 
books published by the Abingdon Press: 
The Mother-Teacher of Religion, by Anna 
F. Betts, and Object Lessons for the 
Cradle Roll, by Frances W. Danielson. 

ListeNn-IN RApio Recorp. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 


A list of broadcasting stations, some 
radio tips, and many ruled pages on which 
to keep permanent records of the pro- 
grams and stations heard. 


Tar RarmRoaAD Picturs Book (PIcTOGRAM 
No. 1). Washington, D.C.: The Pictogram 
Company. $0.25. 

The first of a series of books planned to 
give instruction and entertainment by 
means of pictures, accompanied by brief 
comments. Few text-books contain enough 
pictures. Here is a small book which 
looks like the pictorial supplement of the 
Sunday papers. A fruitful idea, well exe- 


cuted. 
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we THE HOME *® 


Nightfall 
CARO A. DUGAN 


Softly from the sky 
Fades the sunset glow; 
Trembling through the dusk 
Stars begin to show. 


Listen to the birds! 
Hear them,call and call! 
Flying quickly“-homeward 
As the shadows fall. 


Swift and dark, their wings 
Flit across the sky ; 

Glad and flute-like notes 
Tell that home is nigh. 


In the leafy copse 
Bach will find its nest. 
Though ’tis joy to roam, 
Coming home is best. 


Wireless Nosegays 
ROSE BROOKS 


“New house is sold. Name’s Alden.” 
Peter settled himself in his chair in the 
shaded dining-room and gave his news, 
accumulated from a morning’s play. 

“That’s good,” said Mother, bringing in 
an egg salad and jelly-spread crackers. 


“When are they going to moye in? Any 
children ?” 
“Three, but just one’s a boy,” said 


Peter, regretfully. ‘Move in this after- 
noon. We're going to watch.” 

“That I could guess without being told,” 
said Mother. “So there’ll be another boy 
on the hill; that makes ten. The two 
little girls will be lonely, I’m afraid, un- 
less they like to play with boys.” 

“We don’t want any girls,’ said Peter, 
with finality. “But we need another boy 
—two or three more.” 

“This neighborhood needs more boys?” 
asked Mother, in mock despair. 

“Course. Don’t all the real nines have 
substitutes ?” 

That ended the first conversation about 
the Aldens. Further than being glad that 
the pretty little gray house beyond the 
oaks was to be a home for some family, 
Mrs. Martin forgot the matter until in 
mid-afternoon she happened to look out 
the north sewing-room window and saw 
nine familiar little figures perched on the 
stone wall opposite the gray house, like 
sparrows on a telegraph wire. Her eyes 
lingered on the hatless row—brown heads, 
tow heads, one red head, she knew them 
every one. 

“Tnseparables !” she murmured happily, 
and added out of the wisdom gathered 
from long intimacy with small boys: “I 
hope they’ll accept the new boy promptly, 
without too much initiation. If he’s the 
right kind of boy, they will, too,’ her 
thoughts went on, knowing full well that 
if a boy is rejected by his playfellows 
it is the fault of the boy. 

“Mother!” Peter banged the front door 
shut about five o’clock, and, according to 
his custom, demanded immediate audience. 

“Upstairs,’ Mother called back, and im- 


mediately muffled steps came up the stairs, 
nine pairs of feet in sneakers. 

“Mother,” Peter began as he came into 
the sewing-room, followed by eight small 
boys as grimy as himself, “they’ve moved 
in. And Mr. Alden drove the family up 
*bout half an hour after the last furniture- 
load came, and he left Warren—that’s the 
new boy’s name—in the car for half an 
hour before he took him in. And he was 
all alone in the car, and we sort of walked 
over and got ’quainted.” 

“To be sure,” assented Mother, grave 
as Peter. “But I thought you said the 
boy was ten or eleven like the rest of 
you. How did he happen to sit quiet in 
the car all that time?” 

“Lame,” said all the boys in unison, and 
every voice was troubled. 

“Lame,” repeated Peter, dejectedly. 
“Can't walk a bit. But he hasn’t always 
been, and he isn’t going to be always,— 
he said the doctor said so. We got 
’quainted by asking him if he had a wire- 
less, and he hasn’t.” Though Peter was 
the only possessor of a wireless, the set 
was of equal interest to the other eight. 

This time Mother’s voice was unfeign- 
edly grave as she answered: “Lame! Oh, 
what a pity—with these woods and fields 
at his very back door !” 

Silently the boys nodded as they looked 
out on their familiar playgrounds. “Any- 
way I’m glad you lost no time in getting 
acquainted,” she went on cheerfully. 
“Maybe his mother will be glad to have 
you all go in to see him.” 

“She said so,” spoke up Dick. 

“She came out to the car when Mr. 
Alden came out to carry Warren in,” sup- 
plemented Billy. 

“And she said Warren was going to be 
out on the sleeping-porch all of every day, 
and she was glad there were lots of boys, 
and would we come as often as we could 
and play sitting-down games with him. 
Said we couldn’t come too often to suit 
her !” 

“And we said we would. If he’s going 
to be on the sleeping-porch, we needn’t 
bother to ring every time. We can shinny 
up the pillars,’ furnished Peter. 

“No.” Mother’s voice was firm. “In 
and out the door you go, like civilized 
boys, not like monkeys.” ‘That ended the 
conversation about the Alden family for 
that day. 

Next morning Mother looked out the 
kitchen window as she washed the break- 
fast dishes and saw the familiar nine 
closely grouped under the maple-tree, deep 
in unwonted serious conversation. Sud- 
denly, as if controlled by one spring, all 
hopped up and made for the kitchen 
porch, 

“Mother !” called Peter. 

“Close at hand,’ came Mother’s quiet 
answer as the nine trooped in. “Mother, 
we want a big pasteboard box and a lot 
of tinfoil—you save every bit that comes 
around yeast-cakes, don’t you?—and some 
thread and scissors and a sponge.” 

Mother gave directions; some feet went 
upstairs, some down cellar; and presto! 
all the things were on the kitchen table. 
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“We're going to Fishers’,”’ announced 
Peter. ‘We'll be back by lunch-time. But 
I won’t have much time for lunch to-day, 
’ecause soon as we're back we'll be busy 
in Dick’s cellar, and after that we'll be 
busy prob’ly all the afternoon.” 

“All right,” said Mother, wisely abstain- 
ing from questions. “If only I had spring 
vacation, too, I’d go with you.” 


“Mother!” Peter announced his return 
shortly after noon. “Tunch ready, 
Mother?” 


“TIt’ll be on the table by the time you’re 
clean,” said Mother, giving Peter one look 
of despair. “Still there, under the dirt, 
aren’t you, Peter?” 

“Columbines are out, over at Fishers’,” 
remarked Peter, drinking his milk. ‘And 
anemones, and wild cherry and violets, 
and some pink things, and little ferns”— 

“Why, Peter, I didn’t know you boys 
were botanists! Why this sudden flower- 
ing expedition?’ 

“You wait and see,” said Peter, mys- 
teriously. 

Wait Mother did, for perhaps an hour. 
when the bell rang three times, Peter’s 
signal when he found the door locked. 

“It isn’t locked. Try again!’ called 
Mother from the window, looking down at 
the nine, their faces washed, bearing the 
pasteboard box that had satisfied their 
request of the morning. 

“We'd like you to come down, please,” 
called back Peter, in tones of such aloof 
courtesy that Mother ran down the stairs 
laughing, though her face was solemn as 
she opened the door and greeted them 
with—*Why, how do you do? Won’t you 
come in? And what have you in the 
box?” 

At that moment Dick was box-bearer. 
He lifted the cover and said: “Would you 
like one? Five cents apiece. And fresh. 
you can see they’re sprinkled, and we’ve 
got the wet sponge with us if they get 
dry.” 

“How sweet!” said Mother. “Of course 
I want one—no, I mean three. They’re 
the first spring flowers to come into the 
house.” 

The nine beamed, and Peter looked 
proud of his mother. “This is the first 
house we’ve come to,” said Dick, selecting 
three nosegays. ‘Are these three all 
right? We wrapped up the stems in tin- 
foil, way they do at the florists,’ he added 
importantly. 

“Now what are they up to?” mused 
Mother, as she unloosed the tight little 
nosegays and put stems in water. “I 
hope Peter’ll tell me when he goes to 
bed.” 

Not once did Peter come in all after- 
noon, but Mother caught glimpses of the 
nine making frequent trips to Dick’s 
cellar, evidently their base of supplies. 

It was a sleepy Peter who went up to 
bed after supper. “Guess how much we 
made?” he asked, unlacing one sneaker. 

“Seventy cents,” Mother guessed. 

“Dollar and five cents. We gathered 
lots this morning and there are lots more. 
We're going to make ten dollars this va- 
cation. Warren’s got ten saved up, and 
he says he doesn’t want to ask his father 
for the other ten. He says ’cause his 
father has to pay so many doctor bills 
for him. Course he doesn’t know we're 


i 
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doing it—Warren, I mean. And I can 
do all the wiring, you know, and that 
saves lots. Sets all wired cost lots more.” 
“Oh!” said Mother, now entirely en- 
lightened. “Could he have it out on the 
porch so he could listen in any time?” 

"In the corner, near the door,” said 
Peter. “The corner near the head of his 
bed. He sleeps out there, too, you know. 
He knows the whole code now.” 

“T’ve enjoyed those wild-flowers so much 
to-day,” said Mother. “But do you know 
they’re a litile wilted already? I’d like 
to have them in the house while they last. 
Three bunches every morning, that’s what 
I'd like.” 

“You would!” Peter cuddled happily 
into his pillow and listened drowsily to 
Mother’s and Father’s voices belowstairs. 

“Oh, by the way, Peter,” said Father, 
carelessly, at breakfast next morning, 
“vou boys never take jobs by the gang, 
do you? I want the back yard raked clean 
and the leaves raked out of the barberry 
hedge and burned. Dollar for the job.” 

“Well, I guess!” said Peter, and with 
a shining look at Mother he vanished and 
a moment later his shrill whistle sum- 
moned the members of his clan. 

“Dick’s mother wants three bunches a 
day, too, and every single other mother 
wants some every day,’ announced a radi- 
ant Peter at luncheon. ‘And the fathers all 
want jobs done, just the way Father did.” 

“Spring work,” said Mother, to allay 
possible suspicions. “You boys are get- 
ting big enough to be trusted to do it.” 

“We're going to do flowers mornings, 
and back yards afternoons,” said Peter. 
“Ours this afternoon. We'll have more’n 
ten dollars, so we can get a better set. 
Can’t we just shinny up the pillars with 
the parts when we get them? So it'll be 
a s’prise for Mrs. Alden? I can wire it 
all up in one afternoon.” 

“Well,” agreed Mother. 


John and Alan were detailed to string 
the aérial because they could climb like 
sailors. Peter did the wiring, and the 
other six were general errand boys. Sat- 
urday they chose for their operations, and 
as chance favored them by calling Mrs. 
Alden to town for the day, there was no 
need for shinnying up pillars with ap- 
paratus in their teeth, after all. Not a 
thing went askew, and that evening—well, 
ean you imagine what happiness was on 
the sleeping-porch when Peter, slipping 
the phones off his ears, said, “She works!” 
and when music and stories and clicked 
messages came out of the air? 

Yes, of course all the nine were there, 
‘dustered around Warren as if he had 
always been one of themselves. Also, the 
two sisters were there, though little no- 
ticed!—and Mr. and Mrs. Alden, and 
finally all the mothers and fathers of the 
nine because Mrs. Alden sent the nine 
home for them! 

“We didn’t know there was such a 
neighborhood!” Mrs. Alden greeted her 
guests. “To think of these boys doing all 
this for a stranger! I don’t know whether 
he should accept so much.” 

“You'll make nine boys very unhappy if 
he doesn’t,” said Dick’s mother. “And no 
boy is a stranger to other boys, if he’s a 
real boy.” 
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Song 
Just whistle a bit if the day be dark 
And the sky be overeast. 
If mute be the voice of the piping lark, 
Why, pipe your own small blast. 


And it’s wonderful how o’er the gray 
sky-track 
The truant warbler comes stealing 


back. 
But why need he come? for your soul’s 
at rest, 
And the song in the heart,—ah, that 
is the best. 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


Sentence Sermon 
It’s the song ye sing, and the smiles ye 
wear, 
That’s makin’ the sun shine everywhere. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


“Mother!” The familiar summons rang 
through the house about a week later; 
and in answer to Mother’s “Back porch !"* 
nine boys scampered in that direction. 

“We just met Dr. Saunders,” began 
Peter, excitedly. “He stopped and asked 
us were we Warren’s wireless friends, 
and we said we were, and what do you 
think he said, Mother?” 

“Can’t imagine. Do be quick!” 

“He said,’ Peter gave no one else a 
chance at the tale, “that the wireless is 
keeping Warren so busy and happy that 
maybe he’ll be walking in three months 
*stead of six!” 

“What he said!’’ came the chorus. 

“Said we were better doctors than he 
is!” Peter’s voice resumed. 

“What he said!” 

“And I have an enormous pitcher of 
lemonade for the best happiness doctors 
in the world!” said Mother, joyously. 
“Who thought up the wireless nosegays, 
anyway?” 

“Oh, everybody,’ said the nine, absently, 
sipping cool lemonade luxuriously through 
the straws Mother always provided. 

[All rights reserved] 


How Children Can Help 
the Wild-flowers 


Children all love the wild-flowers; but 
they do not usually realize how much 
some kinds of flowers need their care. 
Children go on picnics and see what large 
bunches of the prettiest flowers they can 
pick, which are wilted and thrown away 
long before they reach home. Some kinds 
of flowers are dying out in certain places 
just because they are picked in this way, 
so that none’can go to seed. All chil- 
dren should know the trailing arbutus, 
and the fringed gentian, and the scarlet 
eardinal flower; but they should know 
that these flowers are particularly deli- 
eate, and not to be picked, no matter how 
pretty they look and how much the chil- 
dren want to make big bunches for their 
parents or teachers. Many other flowers 
grow much more freely and can be picked. 
Children should ask their teachers to 
tell them about the different needs of the 
different kinds of flowers. 
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erildren of Prague on Tour 


Thirty-five school-children from Prague, 
the capital of Czechoslovakia, and their 
school principal, Prof. Frantisek Bakule, 
have come to the United States, under the 
auspices of the Czechoslovak Red Gross. 
The American Red Cross has provided 
the children with a tour of this country. 
They are giving concerts for which a 
small admission is charged. In this way 
they hope to have enough money not only 
to repay the Czechoslovak Red Cross for 
the expenses of the trip, but also to finish 
their school building in Prague and to 
help Russian refugee children in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

“The Gingerbread Hut,’ an operetta 

based on Grimm’s fairy tale of “Hansel 
and Gretel,’ is the chief number on the 
concert program. On the first sheet of 
music is printed, “Dedicated to the Juniors 
of the American Red Cross.” A message 
follows: : 
_“We are indebted to you for haying 
lent us a helping hand full of stréngth 
while ours was weakened by misery and 
suffering. And so your aid restored our 
forces and we are again able to return to 
our work. The Bakule School sends the 
first installment on its debt; they have 
got up for you a musical story to gladden 
your hearts. 

“Now, our musical composers—and we 
have lots of them—have transformed un- 
pretentious popular songs into fine, artistic 
compositions instilled with the peculiari- 
ties of the Czech national spirit. Some 
of them are admired even outside the 
frontiers of our own country.” 

The singing children brought a letter 
from the President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, Thomas G. Masaryk, thanking 
the American children for the help they 
gave Czechoslovak children during and 
after the World War. 


Marble-Shooters’ Convention! 


During the last week in June, Atlantic 
City, N.J., will hold a marble-shooting 
contest, open to all boys and girls in the 
United States who are under fifteen years 
of age. Quick to respond, already forty- 
one cities, scattered over the country, have 
accepted the challenge and will send their 
best marble-shooters to the contest. Hach 
interested city will hold a preliminary 
contest of its own, and the winning boy 
or girl will be the Atlantic City repre- 
sentative. Each contestant may take one 
member of his family with him, all ex- 
penses to be paid by the Atlantic City 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Only One 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Lots of birds and lots of bees, 
Twinkly stars and leafy trees; 
Lots of roses in the dew, 

Lots of friends for me, for you. 


But the sweetest thing—yes, sir! 
Well, there’s only one of Her! 
Only one, for there’s no other 
Anywhere on earth like Mother! 
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THE CHURCHES AT WORK 
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Southern Conference 
Largely Attended 
Appeal to the President to join the nations— 
Protest fundamentalists’ inquisitorial 


practices 
The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Southern Unitarian. Conference, held 


under the auspices of.the Kirst Unitarian 
Church and the Clifton Unitarian Church, 
in the building of the First Unitarian 
Church of Louisville, Ky., April 10, 11, 
and 12, was largely attended. The 
churches at Atlanta, Charleston, Chat- 
tanooga, Dallas, Jacksonville, Knoxville, 
Louisville, Lynchburg, Memphis, Nash- 
ville, New Orleans, and Tulsa were 
represented by delegates. The fraternal 
delegates consisted of Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, representing the American Uni- 
tarian Association; William L. Barnard 
of Boston and Charles H. Strong of New 
York, representing the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League; Robert B. Day of St. Louis, 
Mid-Western secretary of the Laymen’s 
League; Rey. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago, 
representing the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference; and Miss Kjaerstine Mathieson of 
Iowa City, representing the national Y. P. 
R. U. Dr. William L. Sullivan, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Sullivan, came as the 
missionary from the Laymen’s League, 
and preached every night, following the 
same plan that was used in Memphis last 
year, of having the same preacher each 
night, who would deliver three consecu- 
tive sermons on our Unitarian faith. 

Dr. Sullivan spoke on the following 
subjects: “The Three Great Principles of 
Faith: Catholic, Protestant, and Liberal” ; 
“The Church of Christ and Its Conditions 
of Membership’; and “The Spiritual 
Principles of Liberal Christianity.” His 
sermons not only vindicated the plan, 
but proved exceptionally valuable to the 
local churches and to all the delegates. 
The attendance at these sermons was 
large. They were preceded by musical 
programs of a high order. The day ses- 
sions were devoted almost exclusively to 
genuine conference matters. Instead of 
set speeches, there were symposiums 
which made it possible for all the dele- 
gates to bring their own local problems 
for the consideration and helpful advice 
of others who had had the same or 
similar problems in their own churches. 

The first day will be remembered for a 
valuable symposium on how to make the 
church services more helpful, led by a 
layman, Frederick Weygold of the Clifton 
Unitarian Church of Louisville, and Rey. 
J. Franklin Burkhart of Charleston. The 
layman thought that the preacher should 
endeavor to study everything pertaining 
to human life, as far as possible, in order 
that he might keep people interested, and 
speak to them in a practical way; at 
least, in such a manner as to give clear 
proof of a sympathetic feeling toward the 
many and often conflicting minds who 
make up a church audience. The preacher 
thought that the people must never lose 
sight of the thought that the main object 


of a church service is that of worship; 
that the minister must not be hampered 
by any extraneous considerations; that 
the minister must be the sole judge of 
what his sermon is for, and of what it 
shall consist. He feared that Protestant 
churches had suffered by making the 
sermon the chief thing, that we might 
have to return, in a measure, to the use 
of symbolism. 

The second day was devoted to various 
church problems, such as publicity, the 
Laymen’s League, the Women’s Alliance, 
and the young people. A helpful contri- 
bution came from Miss Kjaerstine Mathie- 
son of the National Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, telling how they had made 
the young people’s organization a chief 
factor for good in Iowa City, and how 
other churches had patterned after that 
of the Unitarian church. 

Mrs. Tegarden of New Orleans also 
brought helpful hints. The following sub- 
jects for discussion were provided for the 
last two days: “The Y. P. R. U. Meeting— 
When, Where, How?’ “A Summer Camp 
as a Getter’; “Church Dramatics”; “The 
Child in the Church”; “The Art of Story- 
telling”; “Visual Methods in Education” ; 
“The Possibilities of the Pageant”; “How 
to Engineer a Church Party.” 

The last afternoon session was devoted 
to business, followed by an automobile 
ride, with dinner at the famous Ballard 
and Ballard Mills, of which G. A. Breaux 
is the vice-president and manager. At 
the business session, the meeting con- 
tinued _the committee on permanent 
Southern headquarters, to be selected in 
a place of easy railroad access to the 
widely scattered churches. Dallas was 
chosen as the next convention city. G. A. 
Breaux of Louisville was chosen presi- 
dent; Capt. Alfred Pirtle of Louisville, 
president emeritus; Prof. Clarence Hen- 
son of New Orleans, W. P. Bentley of 
Dallas, and E. H. Bowser of Memphis, 
vice-presidents ; Rev. Cyril Wyche of Nash- 
ville, secretary ; and George W. Jalonick of 
Dallas, treasurer. As a tribute to Captain 
Pirtle, who is in his eighty-sixth year, a 
supper was given on Tuesday night. 

In recognition of the disordered and 
troubled conditions in the world it was 
voted unanimously: 


Resolved, that the Unitarian churches of 
the Southern Unitarian Conference, in conven- 
tion assembled, represented by their ministers 
and lay delegates, in Louisville, April 12, 1923, 
place themselves on record as being seriously 
concerned over the world menage as manifested 
everywhere in the economic, social, and moral 
distress of mankind, ani urge the President 
and Congress of the United States to take 
steps to join with other nations in some con- 
structive association for the understanding and 
cure of this menace through friendly and co- 
operative action; and that the President and 
Congress pledge the moral support and re- 
sources of the nation, consistent with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to the fraternal 
enterprise of bringing all nations back again 
to their normal social and moral stability. 


Against the inquisitorial methods of 
fundamentalists and foes of evolution, 


who attempt in an organized way “to 
coerce legislation in the various States 
and in the National Government against 
academic freedom in our public schools 
and educational institutions,” such pro- 
ceedings being “subversive of democracy, 
a presumption against the sacred prin- 


ciple of the right of a people of self-_ 


government, a menace to the peace, prog- 
ress, and happiness of our people,” a 
resolution was passed reaffirming “loyalty 
to the principles of human rights and 
individual liberty as set forth by Thomas 
Jefferson (one of the pioneers of Unitari- 
anism in America) in the Declaration of 
Independence, and we do hereby rededicate 
our lives and pledge our hearty endeavors 
to the support and the propaganda of 
these principles, and we earnestly invite 
men and women of like minds and like 
hearts to join with us against this intol- 
erance, in behalf of truth and open- 
mindedness in religion and education for 
the maintenance of the political separa- 
tion of Church and State.” 

Another resolution was passed against 
“the present suggestion to change our 
denominational name, ‘Unitarian,’ which 
has been enlarged and enriched by the 
thought and experience of the last hun- 
dred years. The word ‘Unitarian’ stands 
for something definite, concrete, and is 
ever symbolic of the supremacy of in- 
dividual reason and conscience in religion. 
Unitarianism stands for one God, not a 
multitude of gods; it stands for intellec- 
tual honesty in religion, not for creeds, 
dogmas, and doctrines; it stands for ‘the 
liberal religion of Jesus Christ against 
the ‘isms’ of past history and the orthodox 
fundamentalism of to-day.” 


Perkins Institution Demonstration 


A demonstration of the activities of 
pupils of Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, in which many Unitarians are in- 
terested, was given at Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Monday afternoon, April 30. 
Exercises and folk-dances by the children, 
class-room work and gymnastics by the 
older pupils, made up an interesting pro- 
gram. Hon. Francis Henry Appleton pre- 
sided, and His Excellency Governor Cox 
honored the occasion by being present and 
addressing the audience. 


Dedicate New Pews - 


Monday evening, April 9, a social gather- 
ing was held in the church at Vancouver, 
B.C., to celebrate the installation of the 
new pews. Addresses were given by Dr. 
John Carroll Perkins of Seattle, Wash., 
and Rey. Alexander Thomson, pastor of 
the church. An interesting musical pro- 
gram was rendered. Sunday morning, Dr. 
Perkins, in an able sermon, dedicated the 
pews to all who might thereafter worship 
in the church. In the evening Mr. Thom- 
son spoke on the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, immortal church architect. 
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Sermon on the Pasteur Centenary 


Louis Pasteur will always remain in 
the memory as one of the greatest scien- 
tists. Speaking of his services in the in- 
terest of health, Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
preaching at Dedham, Mass., on the cen- 
tenary of Pasteur’s birth, said: 

“Great doctors to-day are unanimous in 
recognizing Pasteur as the founder of 
modern medicine, but Pasteur was not a 
medical man at all. He was a scientist, 
a chemist. His researches into disease 
were simply the natural, the inevitable 
outcome of his chemical experiments. He 
began his work with the investigation of 
certain acid crystallization as it affected 
the polarization of light. This led him 
to the study of certain harmful ferments 
which destroy wine and beer. Under the 
microscope he made an important discov- 
ery. He saw minute spherical and elon- 
gated particles differing according to the 
quality of the beers and wines. ‘These 
minute particles were afterward called 
bacteria. It was Pasteur who discovered 
that by excluding these harmful bacteria, 
beer and wine and milk and other sub- 
stances could be kept indefinitely pure. 
This same line of investigation carried him 
still another step. A disastrous epidemic 


_had broken out in the silkworm industry, 


which threatened its very life. Pasteur 
by patient investigations showed how this 
disease of the silkworm could be isolated 
and combated. Then in turn he brought 
the acuteness of his discernment to the 
problem of chicken cholera and anthrax 
in cattle, showing again that these diseases 
were due to an infecting organism. And 
finally he turned his attention to the study 
of contagious diseases in humanity. He 
discovered a cure for hydrophobia, and an 
antitoxine for diphtheria. Medical men 
to-day do well to count Pasteur the 
founder of modern medicine. In the whole 
history of medical knowledge there has 
hardly been so astounding a series of 
important discoveries as these. Lister’s 
development of aseptic surgery is but an 
adaptation of Pasteur’s discovery. The 
achievement of the Rockefeller Institute, 
announced only a few weeks ago, in isolat- 
ing the influenza germ, was made possible 
only by Pasteur and his methods. It is 
because of him that we may now look 
forward confidently to mankind immune 
to all infection, a world at last free from 
disease.” 

The latest work on this eminent bene- 
factor of mankind has just been published. 
It is “The Life of Pasteur,” by R. Vallery 
Radot, Doubleday, Page & Co. 


- 


What Young People Are Doing 


The Cleveland, Ohio, parish has two 
young people’s societies—the Triangle 
Club, whose members are of high-school 
age, and the Channing Club, consisting of 
students at Western Reserve University. 
These organizations have three objec- 
tives: consolidation of the two societies, 
the sending of delegates to the Isles of 
Shoals, and a wider perspective of young 
people’s work. Members of the branch of 
the Young People’s Religious Union of the 
Fourth Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
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are doing a unique kind of work. In 
order that mothers of little children, 
members of the congregation, may be free 
to do their shopping, certain young people 
devote themselves to a Wednesday after- 
noon kindergarten, where the children 
may be safely left. At the First Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the young people are 
doing Americanization work. Hach Sun- 
day one of the members takes home a 
student of foreign nationality, entertains 
him, gives him an idea of American family 
life, and then invites him to a meeting of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, often 
asking him to take a part in the service. 
Young people of the church in Dedham, 
Mass., are intrusted with the entertain- 
ment of the parish. Their organization, 
known as the First Parish Club, affiliated 
with the Young People’s Religious Union, 
reports more money raised during the last 
fiscal year than at any time during the 
four years of the Club’s existence. The 
treasurer recently submitted the following 


report: Balance on hand April 13, 1922,. 


$412.25; amount increased during the 
year to $1,074.71; expended for gifts, en- 
tertainments, religious services, pledges, 
and donations to the church budget, 
$944.01; balance on hand April 6, 1923, 
$180.70. 


A Paul Revere Bell 


Among many interesting items of infor- 
mation relative to the history of the 
church in Washington, D.C., in Jennie W. 
Scudder’s book, “A Century of Unitarian- 
ism in the National Capital,” is the follow- 
ing, which will appeal not only to histo- 
rians, but to all those who through the 
generations have listened to the mellifluous 
tones of the remarkable bells cast by Paul 
Revere and his son, Joseph W. Revere: 

“<*A bell suitable for the church in 
Washington ought to weigh one thousand 
or twelve hundred pounds. If you shall 
employ me to make a bell for your church, 
I will cast as good a one as possible. It 
shall be subject to the examination of such 
persons as you shall see fit to appoint here. 
If it should not please them, another shall 
be cast without any expense to you what- 
ever. The price will be 40 p. lb. and it 
will be warranted with suitable usage 
for one year.’ 

“This courteous but businesslike letter 
was written from Boston in September 
of 1821 to Charles Bulfinch at Washing- 
ton, D.C., by Joseph W. Revere, founder 
of bells, and a son of that Paul Revere 
who spread the alarm ‘through every 
Middlesex village and farm.’ The bell in 
question is that of First Unitarian Church 
of Washington, D.C., for which Mr. Bul- 
finch was the architect. The bell weighed 
900 pounds when it came. Dr, Shippen 
has said of it: ‘Down to 1861 it was rung 
for public purposes. I am informed that 
it tolled a requiem for John Brown on the 
day of his death (December 2, 1859). 
Thenceforward it was denounced by some 
as an abolition bell and in the exciting 
time of 1861 its use by the city authori- 
ties was discontinued.’ Revere was a 
modest founder; the bell he guaranteed 
for one year lasted more than a 


century.” 
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Mr. Locke Goes to 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Rey. William Ware Locke of Scituate, 
Mass., has accepted the call to the church 
at Lawrence, Mass. He began his duties 
May 1. 


$600 More for Pastor 


At the annual parish meeting recently 
held at Canton, Mass., the church signed 
a contract with Rey. Cloyd Valentine for 
five years, and gave him an annual salary 
increase of $600. 


The inspired idealism 
that made Roosevelt 
great is reflected in 
this volume. 


THE 
IDEALS OF 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


By EDWARD H. COTTON 


Foreword 
by Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 


Those clear-sighted convictions of the 
duties of a Christian and a citizen that 
were so unfailingly expressed in Roose- 
velt’s public and private life form the 
theme of this inspiring study. 


$2.50. At All Bookstores 
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New Books 
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35 West 32d Street, New York 
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ONE HUNDRED ONE-MINUTE SERMONS, 
by Lewis G. Wilson 
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Paper, $0.75 postpaid 
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The whole course of Roosevelt's career is shown 
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BECAUSE MEN ARE NOT STONES, by 
J. T. Sunderland 


A book of intimate talks on the higher concep- 
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RELIGIOUS PERPLEXITIES, by L. P. Jacks 
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are set forth in language at once beautiful and 
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Unitarian Women ‘ 
Help Hungarians 


Prime Minister Bethlen writes in deep appre- 
ciation—Mr. Hankinson’s service 

The Women’s Alliance, in co-operation 
with the British League, has been send- 
ing for the third winter its friendly help 
to the needy Unitarians who have been 
coming in great numbers to Budapest 
from their homes.in Transylvania, now 
under Roumania. The London Times of 
March 19 says of present conditions in 
Budapest: “The Hungarian crown has 
been dropping slowly but steadily during 
the past week. The Government has de- 
cided, after anxious deliberation, to fol- 
low ‘the Austrian example and to dismiss 
20 per cent. of the government employees 
within the next year in order to save ex- 
pense. Meanwhile the cost of living in 
Hungary is rising from day to day, and 
all classes of employees are agitating for 
higher wages. There has been a series of 
strikes and lockouts in Budapest during 
the last fortnight.” With no unemploy- 
ment doles or union pay, with the threat 
of reparations payments being pressed, 
and with the increasing cost of living, 
the need of relief is greater than ever. 
No other organization is ministering to 
the needs of Unitarian individuals as the 
Unitarian women of HEngland, Canada, 
Australia, and America are doing. 

Rey. Frederick Hankinson has been 
working with the Women’s Alliance of 
the Budapest church, giving help wher- 
ever needed to its members, to the refugee 
Unitarians, and especially to the Transyl- 
vyanian Unitarian students who have 
crowded into Budapest. Twenty of the 
latter are in the Students’ Home, and 
others are near the church. Many of the 
students have been given extra food when 
undernourished, clothing, fuel, and books. 
The Unitarian refugee children have been 
supplied with boots, clothes, and food 
when prescribed by the physician. Uni- 
tarian children are supported at the 
Hlizabeth Sanatorium for the Tubercular. 
Some have returned to their homes, their 
lives saved because of the timely help. 

The fund gave four hundred Unitarian 
children a happy Christmas celebration. 
Rey. Nicholas Jozan and his assistant, Mr. 
Bird, spoke, the English, Hungarian, and 
American flags being placed together on 
the tree as a symbol of friendship and 
good-will. Gratitude was expressed to the 
English and American friends who had 


Individual Cups 


> Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohlo, 


CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 


will soon be here. Order your copies now of 
A FLOWER SERVICE FOR CHILDREN’S 
SUNDAY. $6.00 a hundred. 

THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25. BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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made the festival possible. Toys sent 
by the Germantown, Pa., Sunday-school 
brought great joy to the youngest chil- 
dren. Mr. Hankinson was in Kolozsvar 
at Christmas-time and brought back the 
greetings of Bishop Ferenez to all his 
English and American friends. 

With money for general relief sent by 
non-Unitarians; Mr. Hankinson is able to 
give much relief to families who are not 
Unitarians. All the helpful activities 
started two years ago are continued. A 
former official of the British League who 
has been in Budapest and Vienna writes, 
“These actual deeds are going to do far 
more toward building up an impregnable 
League of Nations than all the confer- 
ences that can ever be held.” 

Mr. Hankinson’s latest letter says: 
“Your help is timely and comes in the 
right hour of a people’s trial. There will 
be in the future many men and women 
(children to-day) who will owe their very 
lives to your help and gifts.” 

While The Alliance rejoices to share 
with the American Unitarian Association 
in contributing toward the adoption of 
Transylvanian churches, it feels also the 
importance of saving the lives of those 
who will later form churches in that dis- 
tant land. Contributions for the relief 
work may be sent to Mrs. C. E. St. John, 
The Ranelegh, Boston 17, Mass. 

The following letter to Mr. Hankinson 
from Prime Minister Bethlen of Hungary, 
who was once at the head of the relief 
work for the refugees, shows his opinion 
of this help: “The collapse consequent 
upon the for us so fatal World War, the 
revolutions, the Bolshevist rule, the Rou- 
manian occupation that followed in the 
wake of it, brought Hungary to the brink of 
ruin. .. . In the reconstruction work we 
were faced by countless obstacles, when 
foreign countries with their magnificent 
organizations reached forth helping arms. 
. .. For this philanthropic support from 
abroad Hungary feels, of course, deep 
gratitude toward all nations and thus 
toward England and America also, whose 
Sympathy found such an imposing mani- 
festation in the assistance which they 
tendered us in our distressed situation. 
In this noble work, you, Mr. Hankinson, 
also show exemplary zeal and unselfish- 
ness. Allow me, therefore, to thank you 
and the League which you represent, most 
heartily, in the name of the Hungarian 
Nation and Government alike, first of all 
for the invaluable support granted to our 
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refugees from the formerly Hungarian 
territories. Welcoming you most cordially 
at your return, I beg to assure you that 
in the future we shall appreciate your 
philanthropic activity just as much as we 
did in the past.” 


Activities at Newburyport 


The branch of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union of Newburyport, Mass., 
formed the latter part of January, has 
met regularly Sunday evenings since its 
formation. The sermon preached by Sam- 
uel S. Stratton, a member, on Young Peo- 
ple’s Sunday, was printed by a generous 
person in the parish and has been gen- 
erally distributed. A Monday evening 
Scripture class has been meeting at differ- 
ent homes in the parish. The class has 
been studying the life of Moses. Under 
the auspices of the Alliance and Laymen’s 
League, Donald MacMillan came to New- 
buryport and gave his lecture, “Unknown 
Baffin Land.” The play “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate” was produced by the same or- 
ganization. The Mary Mason Gray memo- 
rial lecture was given April 11, under Alli- 
ance auspices, by Rey. Hugene R. Shippen, 
on “St. Francis of Assisi.” The Greek 
Church is holding its Sunday services in 
Parish Hall. The use of the building is 
constantly given for various community 
services. The interior of the hall is now 
being renovated, and the church itself 
painted. St. Peter’s Chapel, where sery- 
ices are held under the direction of the 
church, after seven years’ effort is clear 
of debt. Sunday-school is held at the 
chapel Sunday afternoons. There is also 
an eyening service. 


Pageant at Beverly, Mass. 


The Essex County Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union met Sun- 
day afternoon and evening, April 22, with 
the branch in Beverly, Mass., Miss Ruth 
Goodwin, president, presiding. The after- 
noon was devoted to business, and a lunch 
served by the Beverly young people. In 
the evening the Marblehead branch gave 
the pageant “The Coming of Spring.” A 
rainbow made by characters wearing cos- 
tumes representing the different colors 
was added to the pageant as originally 
given. Thirty young people took the 
parts. The pageant was directed by Mrs. 
Hdward H. Cotton. 
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; Dr. Simons Goes to 


ri. 


All Souls, New York 


Dr. Minot Simons, secretary of the De- 
partment of Church Extension of the 
American Unitarian Association, has 
accepted a call to All Souls Church, “New 
York. 

r. Simons’ letter of Rccepenae to 
Laurence I. Neale, president of the board 
of trustees, follows: 


Boston, MAss., April 20, 1923. 

My dear Mr. Neale—I have at hand your 
communication of April 17, submitting to me 
the call of All Souls Church to be its minister. 
I am deeply sensitive to the honor that has 
come to me in this call to service. I have 
felt profoundly the importance of the work 
and influence of this church, not only in its 
relation to New York City, but also in its rela- 
tion to the Unitarian denomination. The 
terms of the call are satisfactory to me in 
every way, and I wholeheartedly accept them. 
Further details I am sure we can work out 


Jater. A 
Sincerely yours, 


Minot Simons. 


Dr. Simons has held but two other 
pastorates—at Billerica, Mass., from 1894 
to 1900, and at Cleveland, Ohio, from 1900 
to 1919. In 1919 he became secretary of 
the Department of Church Extension. 
All Souls Church was one of the 
first churches of the Unitarian faith 
to be established in the State of New 
York. It was in May, 1819, that Rev. 
Henry Ware gathered a group of liberally- 
thinking people, and assisted them in 
forming an organization. Dr. Simons 
will be the seventh minister, only six 
ministers haying preceded him: Rey. 
William Ware, 1820 to 1886; Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows, 1839 to 1882; Rev. Theodore 
C. Williams, 1883 to 1896; Rev. Thomas 


A REAL VACATION 
for your 
BOY or GIRL 


Don’t delay; select the Summer 
Camp NOW. 

Parents should now consider the one 
Camp best suited for their children. 
Patronize schools and camps ad- 
vertised in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


CAMP CHEQUESSET 


The Nautical Camp for Girls, Down on 
’ the Tip of Cape Cod. Sailing crews, trips 


o’er PILGRIM trails. Scout craft, Arts, 
Swimming, All Field Sports, Fishing. A 
Family Camp for 36 sirls, ages 12-20. 
Send for booklet. 


PROF. and MRS. W. GOULD VINAL 
College of Education, Providence, R.I. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS. Unita- 
rian minister, Harvard Graduate, will take 
three or four boys to summer camp in Maine. 
Tutoring if desired. Great variety of trips: 

Mountains of Mt. Desert ; fresh-water lakes for 
fishing; camping; canoeing ; tennis and salt- 
water swimming. Terms reasonable. Apply 
0. B. H., 4 Waldron Avenue, Summit, N.J. 


Slicer, 1897 to 1916; 
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and Dr. William 
L. Sullivan, called to be an associate of 
Dr. Slicer in 1918, and upon the decease 
of Dr. Slicer becoming minister. He re- 
signed in 1922 to lead a Unitarian mis- 
sionary venture promoted by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League. All Souls has 
numbered among its members Peter 
Cooper, William Cullen Bryant, 
Joseph H. Choate. The present church 
building is of interest historically because 
it was modeled after a very old church 
edifice, the Basilica San Giovanni’ Battista 
at Monza, Italy. 


Sympathy for Mr. and Mrs. Weil 


The sympathy of the whole church goes 
out to Rey. Fred Alban Weil and Mrs. 
Weil of Quincy, Mass., whose son, Frank, 
in his fifteenth year, was accidentally 
killed, Wednesday, April 18. He was rid- 
ing a bicycle, with which a motor-truck 
collided. Frank was in his second year 
at high school. He was well liked by his 
fellow-students, and highly commended by 
the teachers. Said Ernest L. Collins, 
headmaster of the school, “He was a 
splendid fellow, studious by nature and 
very bright, and a fine example of what 
a high-school student should be.” Many 
messages of sympathy were received from 
friends. Among them was the official ex- 
pression in behalf of the citizens, sent 
by Mayor Bates, which said, “Words by 
whomsoever uttered are unavailing to 
assuage your grief and that of your wife 
in your sorrow, but I hasten to express 
to you both my deep sympathy on account 
of the tragic and sudden death of your 
son.” 

The funeral service was held at the 
First Parish Church, Friday afternoon, 


April 20, and was conducted by Rey. Chris- 


topher R. Eliot, an uncle of Mrs. Weil. 
The church was filled with friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Weil, and many young people 
who had known the son, including the 
Boy Scout troop of which he was a mem- 
ber, his Sunday-school class, and his elass- 
mates at high school. Those present who 
had known the youth could wholly agree 
with the eulogy of Mr. Eliot, who said 
that at Easter Frank had become a mem- 
ber of that parish, an act in keeping with 
his life, which had always been exemplary. 


and 
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Working for Young Men 


The Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, while strictly undenominational, 
is sustained largely by Unitarian interests. 
At the annual meeting, held April 11, 
in Boston, Mass., the following encourag- 
ing report was presented by the president, 
Frank L. Locke: “The total membership 
is 5,635, a gain over the previous year of 
ninety-six. The treasurer’s report shows 
the total receipts of the year to have 
been $115,904.61, and the total disburse- 
ments, $112,252.40. Amount spent for 
Country Week was $27,925.74; rides for 
invalids, $2,001.31; Christmas festival, 
$2,692.67. The evening classes reported 
two terms in fundamental subjects and 
several special courses, among which were 
the office-boys’ training course and the 
sales round-table. The library of 15,000 
volumes, hostess room, game room, clubs, 
and other activities were shown to be in 
flourishing condition. The gymnasium re- 
ports unusual activity. During the year 
the number attending classes in the gym- 
nasium was 43,757; hand-ball court, 
26,136 ; total attendance in the gymnasium 
was 180,971, with a daily attendance of 
eight hundred men. Many Saturdays one ° 
thousand baths were taken. The class in 
physical civil service was maintained with 
its usual high efficiency.” 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


py te following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


ST es 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 
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A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


MANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 

nean, during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner 8.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Rome, during the long vacation. ~- 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK 


& SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


CAIRO JERUSALEM 
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Memorial Window for 
Sunday-school 


In the Sunday-school of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., on Sunday, 
April 22, a memorial window in memory 
of Lucy Brewer, for years a devoted 
member of the church, was unveiled and 

- dedicated by the minister, Rev. Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham. The memorial in- 
scription reads, “To the glory of God and 
in loving memory ‘of. Lucy Brewer, 1854— 
1920.” 

The window was given by Miss Maria 
Bowen, a lifelong friend of Miss Brewer’s. 
The design consists of a richly colored 
medallion on a background of grisaille, 
the whole surrounded by a colored, foliated 
border. Because of the location and the 
unusual lighting conditions that exist in 
the Sunday-school room, brilliancy of 
eolor has been subordinated to mellow- 
ness and richness of tone, thereby achiey- 
ing the peculiar and lovely harmony so 
characteristic of the medieval stained 
glass which has been softened by age. 

The theme is self-sacrifice and service 
for others, and love for all God’s creatures, 
exemplified by a decorative rendering of 
the beautiful legend of Saint Francis of 
Assisi preaching to the birds. He is at- 
tended by the wolf, who, .as another 
legend runs, when called by the name of 
Brother Wolf, was tamed and thereafter 
became his devoted servant. The emblem 
in the circle below the medallion is a 
lighted candle,—‘‘In thy light shall we 
see light.” Set into the grisaille back- 


PUBLIC 
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men a specialty. Charles F. Warner, 14 
Fenwick Road, Winchester, Mass. Tel. 
Win. 538-R. 


PUBLIC SALES 


WE have purchased 122,000 

pair U.S. Army Munson last 
shoes, sizes 54 to 12, which was 
the entire surplus stock of one of 
the largest U.S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


Accuracy, Neatness, Prompt- 
ness, Guaranteed. Per 1,000 
words, 80¢ to $1.25. Minimum 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent. solid leather, color 


dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
water proof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy, we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay -postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented, 
we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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ground at the top of the window is a 
quotation from St. Matthew (x. 29), “And 
one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father.” The memorial 
was designed and made by Reynolds, 
Francis & Rohnstock of Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Valley Conference 


The spring session of the Connecticut 
Valley Unitarian Conference was held at 
Chicopee, Mass., April 18 and 19. The 
Connecticut Valley Association of Liberal 
Ministers met the afternoon of April 18. 
At 5.30 o’clock there was a joint session of 
the Laymen’s League chapters, with sup- 
per at 6.30. The conference sermon was 
preached in the evening by Dr. Charles 
WH. Park, Boston, Mass. Rev. Henry G. 
Ives led the devotional service at the 
opening of the second day’s session. At 
ten o’clock there was a discussion on 
“The Name ‘Unitarian’—Shall It Be 
Changed?” Rey. Eliot L. Moses of Pitts- 
field, Mass., took the affirmative side, and 
Rey. Walter F. Greenman of Greenfield, 
Mass., the negative side. A number of 
five-minute speeches followed from the 
floor. Members of the Young People’s 
Religious Union who were present met 
at a luncheon served by ladies of the 
entertaining church. In the afternoon 
there was a brief memorial service for 
the late Rey. Leyerett Richmond Daniels, 
and an address by Rey. William L. Walsh, 
president of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, on “The Prohibition Law and its 
Enforcement.” 
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Dedicate New Quarters 


Unitarians of the New York Metropoli- 
tan District held a housewarming and re- 
ception Wednesday afternoon, April 18, 
from three to six o’clock at headquarters, 
299 Madison Avenue. The women of the 
New York League served tea. Mrs. Alfred 
B. Robinson, president of the League, 
was in charge, and was assisted by the 
presidents of the local branches of The 
Alliance. The Laymen’s League sent 
delegates from the local chapters, and 
members of the various churches in the 
city took part. The new headquarters 
will be the center of Unitarian influence 
in the city. Here are the executive 
offices of the Laymen’s League, the De- 
partment of Religious Education, The Al- 
liance, and the Young People’s Religious 
Union. The officials in charge of these 
agencies are Robert 8S. Dawe and Rey. 
Edwin Fairley. Rev. Walter Reid Hunt 
is general field secretary. 


Mr. Wilson on Chautauqua Circuit 


Rey. Arthur Edward Wilson, minister of 
the Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 
Mass., will lecture on one of the Swarth- 
more Chautauqua circuits this summer. 
His itinerary includes ninety-two towns in 
nine Hastern States. He will be enter- 
tainer on Children’s Day, telling bird 
stories and giving whistling imitations of 
bird songs. In addition he will have 
charge of Chautauqua vesper services. 


DUPLEX ~~ 
CIRCULATION 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the cold, pure chill of the snow-capped 
White Mountains to every part of the globe. r i v 
recognized as the ‘‘World’s Standard” in refrigeration. 


tag Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 

MAINE "HASH 
MFG.CO. EF R IGE RATORS NH. 
vevucaccnceueececcegecceececegegecee cee 


= CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


“In Over A Million Homes’? they are 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00. 
Fy Watch these columns each week. 
CMM TTT 


Rate card furnished on request. 


in 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


FOR RENT—FURNISHED 


BEAUTIFUL FOR SITUATION, quiet, restful, 
900 feet above sea level: house with four fur- 
nished rooms on first floor, three furnished 
chambers. Pine Grove, Artesian Well, Summer 
House—all three minutes’ walk from Church, 
P.O. and Store, Warwick, Mass. For Rent, 
July and August, $200. Address Rev. GRANn- 
VILLE PIpRCE, Green Harbor, Mass. 

CS SSo 5 iS SS eS ee 


FOR RENT—FARMHOUSE 


OLD LOVE LETTERS WANTED—written before 
1870; keep the letters and send me the en- 
velopes and stamps. I am a collector and am 
interested in old stamps, postmarks and can- 
cellation marks. Will pay good price for all 
I can use. Collections bought. Best bank and 
commercial references furnished. W. W. Mac- 
LAREN, care The Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 

3S Se SE EE 

LECTURE 


PETERBORO, N.H., FOR RENT, FURNISHED, 
10-room farmhouse on Shedd farm, for summer, 


-| Bath, R.F.D., provisions delivered, Monadnock 


view, chance for garden, moderate rent, BEN- 
JAMIN P, EvLis and Hpwarp A. ANDREWS, 4 
Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

SSS SS ee SS 


HOUSES, FARMS, ETC. 
FARM, COUNTRY STORE, HOTEL, CAPE COD 


catalogues free. CHAPIN FARM AGHNCY, 
Boston, : 


CONVALESCENT HOMES 


PHYSICIAN and wife (a Graduate Nurse). 
would care for, in their quiet home, one or two 
persons, elderly or convalescent. Wide veran- 
das; beautiful pine grove; delightful and rest- 
ful surroundings. Box 404, Medfield, Mass. 


BEN FRANKLIN ALLEN PRESENTS THE FOOL 
FOR YOUR CHURCH. ILLUSTRATED LEC- 
‘RURE RECITAL. 100 Colored Slides accom- 
panied by dramatic lecture recital. The play 
that is changing the world. Nine companies 
playing it. By special arrangement with the 
author, Channing Pollock, Mr. Allen presents 
it. Terms reasonable. Address, Management, 
The ALLEN LHOTURES, Box 14, Back Bay, 
Boston, Mass. 

Norn. The number of dates is limited. Mr. 
Allen is minister of the First Parish, Needham, 
Mass., where you may get in touch with him 
personally. But you must act quickly. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. You save here. Cata- 
log on request. HmMpirn TypPn Founpry, Buffalo, 
New York. - 
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_ THE BILLINGS POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


There is a movement on foot in the great 
Northwestern States of Wyoming and Montana 
about which every one who is interested in 
that marvelous country of fertile plain and 
majestic mountain will wish to know. It is a 
movement to conserve the greatest resources 
of that section, the boys and girls. These 
young people come from the mining camps, 
frontier settlements, and isolated ranches, dis- 
tributed over an area four times as large as 
New England. They are growing up familiar 
with hard work and the privations of frontier 
life, but without opportunity for a mental 
training sufficient to enable them to compete 
in the great arena of life’s activities. 

These young people for the most part come 
from native American stock. Their parents 
lived in New Eng- 
land or the Middle 
West, and came to 
the vast undevel- 
oped country of 
Wyoming and Mon- 
tana seeking new 
opportunities. They 
are the hardy men 
and women who 
helped open up the 
gold, silver, and cop- 
per mines; who bred 
vast herds of sheep 
and cattle, and sent 
stocks of wool, 
hides, and meats 
back to civilization. 
With steady. mind 
and strong arm they 
reclaimed arid 
wastes, making 
them blossom as 
the rose through 
systems irriga- 
tion. 

_ These fathers and 
mothers have been 
so busy developing 
the land, getting a living for their families, 
that they have not been able~to provide 
means of education for their children. The 
area (known as the Northwest Circle) in 
which this work has been done has a diam- 
eter of 500 miles and contains approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 people. Of this number per- 
haps 400,000 live in or near cities and towns, 
where they may enjoy a measure of educational 
privilege. The remaining 600,000 are scattered 
about the country far from educational or 
religious opportunity. Here and there a rural 
school had been started, but during the past 
four years many of these schools have closed 
due to lack of funds, and upward of 10,000 
boys and girls between the ages of seven and 
fourteen years have been deprived of all school 
advantage. 5 
What is being done to relieve this pressing 
need and gather in this multitude of alert, 
healthy, promising boys and girls? Nineteen 
years ago, two brothers, Lewis T. Eaton and 


“OAR , s 


of 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Ernest T. Eaton, going into the West from the 
State of Maine, discovered this need, and set 
themselves to solving the gigantic problem, of 
training more than half a million young people 
for service. They founded what is known 
to-day as the Billings Polytechnic Institute. 
For four years they conducted a school in 
leased buildings in a little town in Western 
Montana. It was in 1908 that they selected 
Billings as the best location for’a school that 
might serve the Northwest Circle. . The way 
in which the school has developed reads almost 
like a miracle. During the fourteen years of 
its history there has not been a month when 
the directors knew where the money was com- 
ing from for the next month’s expenses. Yet 
building after building has been erected, and 


HERE, TOO, IS AMERICA, READY AND BAGER FOR TRAINING 


These boys and girls, students at Billings, come from all parts of Montana and Wyoming, 
and represent thousands of American rou bee are growing to manhood and womanhood 
with a chance 


students have been trained and placed in posi- 
tions of usefulness and responsibility, to the 
number of nearly two thousand. 

But the story has its sad aspect. Only a 
fraction of those who apply can be taken be- 
cause of lack of accommodations. Last year, 
more than 1,000 eager young men and women 
applied for admission, but only seventy-five 
could be accepted. The directors have this 
dilemma to face: Shall the school continue 
just to exist and serve the few, or shall it 
boldly make the plunge, begin the process of 
expansion, and trust that persons of broad 
outlook and financial resource will see the need, 
and perceive that they could not make a bet- 
ter paying investment than in these young 
people? 

The school is organized to meet the need 
of that section. Courses are offered in Acad- 
emy and: College, Preparation, Teacher-training, 
Engineering, Commerce, Agriculture, Vocations, 
Music, and Elementary Studies. As rapidly as 


means permit, industries natural to the region 
will be taught. At present, Farming, Market- 
gardening, Poultry-raising, Pure Seed Culture, 
Dairying, Canning, Cabinet-making, and Print- 
ing are being developed. Opportunities are 
offered students to work and study, and thus 
minimize expense. The equipment of the 
school includes a farm and campus of 175 acres, 
two miles from Billings, and connected with 
the town by a paved roadway. It has also a 
stock ranch and summer camp of 320 acres 
in the mountains. The buildings consist of a 
three-story brick administrative building, six 
artistic stone buildings constructed from mate- 
rial from a quarry on the property, and several 
wooden cottages used for dormitory purposes. 

The Eaton brothers have made the develop- 

ment of this school 

their life-work. As 

Lewis T. Eaton says, 

“Our task is to put 

this organization on 

its feet until it is 
serving not 150 stu- 
dents, as at pres- 
ent, but 1,000.” Mr. 
Eaton and his 
brother are in earn- 
est. They are de- 
voting unusual ad- 
ministrative ability 
and business energy 
to this end, and, 
judging from what 
they have accom- 
plished in the last 
fourteen years, they 
will eventually build. 
the Institute into a 
great organization 
capable of taking 
care of the demands 
of the district. 
The work they 
_ are doing commends 
itself. One woman 
first gave $500, then $5,000. Another, on 
learning of the work being done, gave $15, 
then $2,000, then $10,000. The great rail- 
road builder James J. Hill, who in his life- 
time took as much interest in the development 
of the great Northwest as any man, recogniz- 
ing the need of just such a school, gave $25,000 
for the purchase of a farm. 

One of the generous supporters of Billings 
is Prof. Henry W. Farnam of Yale University; 
another eminent man, once a neighbor of the 
Institute, is Col. John T. Axton, chief of chap- 
lains, United States Army, who gladly con- 
tributes to its sustenance. Many people in 
New England and other parts of the country 
know and endorse the work. The repre- 
sentative in the East, who will be pleased 
to receive inquiries, is Willis E. Lougee, Room 
601, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

‘When we remember that this is the only 
school of its kind in that vast area,-we feel 
justified in asking for its unqualified support. 

(Advertisement. ) 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


A -man’s life 


consisteth not in 
the abundance of 
the THINGS which 
he possesseth 


Mr. Pulsford Resigns in Chicago 


Rey. W. Hanson Pulsford has resigned 
as pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Ill., and Rey. Frederick M. Eliot 
of St. Paul, Minn., has been ealled to 
succeed hith. 


A Joint Pastorate 


Rey. Harold L. Pickett and Rey. Anita 
Trueman Pickett have received a joint 
call to the church in Peabody, Mass. Mr. 
Pickett will continue as head of the De- 
‘partment of Pulpit Supply. 


Mr. Slocombe Accepts 
Lexington Call 


Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe, who has been 
serving the church at Ware, Mass., as 
acting minister, has accepted a call to the 
First Congregational Society, Lexington, 
Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Slocombe will go from 
Ware to their summer home in Pepperell, 
Mass., the first of May. 


Dr. John W. Day to Retire 

Dr. John W. Day, minister of the 
Chureh of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., 
has announced his retirement from the 
pastorate of the church, to take effect 
next year, when he will have completed 
twenty-five years of service. The an- 
nouncement was made at a parish supper 
held at the church, Wednesday evening, 
April 18. <A special commemoration will 
be held in his honor by the church in the 
fall. Following the testimonial, Dr. Day 
will take leave of absence for the re- 
mainder of his twenty-fifth year on full 
salary and for foreign travel. 


The May Meetings 
(Continued from page 9) 


11.15 a.m. Informal Conference of Alliance 
Presidents in Channing Hall. 

Notr.—Members of the Friendly Links and 
Fellowship Committees will be glad to meet 
any who are interested in their work in the 
Alliance Room, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
from 1.50 to 2.30 P.m.; Wednesday, 4.30 to 
5.30 P.M.; Friday, 12.15 to 1 p.m. 

38 p.M. Twenty-seventh annual business 
meeting of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
at First Parish Church in Dorchester. De- 
votional service conducted by Rev. Lyman VY. 
Rutledge, First Parish Church in Dorchester. 

3.10 p.m. Reports of president, secretary, 
treasurer and others. Report,of the Unitarian 
Campaign by the executive secretary. Remarks 


by Rey. R. Ernest Akin, Louisville, Ky. Elec- 
tion of officers, and other business. ; 
5.45 P.M. Vesper_ service. Rev. Dilworth 


Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio, will give the address. 


6.15 p.m. Reception to newly-elected officers 
and directors. , 
6.30 p.m, Annual Dinner under auspices of 


the Boston and South Middlesex Federations. 
Tickets, 50 cents each. Applications for tickets 
should reach the Y. P. R. U. Anniversary Week 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Mission opens the door of 
opportunity to children of every 
faith and in every form of need. 

_ It was established by Unita- 
rians. : 

It is conducted by Unitarians. --ff 

_ It must be supported by Unita- = 
rians. : ’ 

Its work is curtailed to-day by ' 
lack of funds. 

Present, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

VicE-PRESIDENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


CierK, Rev, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

TreAsurRER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T, Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall, 


PARKER B. FIELD, GEnerat SECRETARY, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 18. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest-type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors o 
Religious Education, and Field. Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
: Organized April 11, 1919 

To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. ; 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


and sixty-five days each year this Young 
Men’s Clubisiopen, Send for printed story. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxn, President E. A. Cuurcu, Treasurer 


Committee, 16 Béacon Street, Boston, before 
May 18. If necessary, tickets may be re- 
stricted to voting delegates. 

7.30 p.M, Ten-minute after-dinner talks by 
Prof. K. H, Roessingh, Leiden, Holland; Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa; Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Montreal, Canada; Robert S: 
Dawe, New York, N.Y. Toastmaster, Albert A. 
Pollard. , 

8.30 p.m. Presentation of an Episode of the 
Unitarian Pageant by members of the local 
Young People’s Unions. 

9-11.30 p.m. Daneing. 

6.30 P.M. Proctor Academy. Banquet in 
Unity House Auditorium. Rev. A. W. Clark, 
Schenectady, toastmaster. Addresses by Hon. 
Charles H. Strong and others. Tickets at $2.00 
each may be purchased in Room 8, 25 Beacon 
Street, or, in advance, upon application to Mr. 
A. Hi. Smith, 524 Little Building, Boston. 


Saturday, May 26 


3 p.M. Outdoor picnic of the South Middle- 
Sex Federation of the Young People’s Religious 
Union at Spring Grove, Wellesley Hills. Games 
and sports in the afternoon; box lunch; danc- 
ing in the evening. All Unitarian young people 
invited. Admission 25 cents, except for dele- 
gates from over twenty-five miles from Boston. 


_ Street-cleaner. 


said unto him, Come and see.” 
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Teacher: “What is a geyser?” Pupil: 


“A waterfall going up.”—Life. 


Professor: “Give me a good example of 
a coincidence.” Frosh: “My father and 


mother were married the same day.”’— 


California Pelican. 


“John, what on earth induced you to 
buy a house in this forsaken district?’ 
“One of the best men in the business.” 
—Hamilton Royal Gaboon. 


Professor: “Gentlemen, I am dismissing 
you ten minutes early to-day. Please go 
out quietly so as not to wake the other 
classes.”—Yale Record. 


A man rushed into a tobacco store. |: 


“This cigar you sold me,” he said, “it’s 
—it’s simply frightful.” “Well, you 
needn’t complain,’ said the tobacconist. 
“You've only got one. JT’ve got thou- 
sands of them.”—The Progressive Grocer. 


In the barber shop: “John, I’ve been 
thinking.” “What about, old-timer?’ said 
the other surprised. “Does our hair re- 
storer really do the work?” asked the 
first. “It must,” declared John easily. 
“Why?” “Nobody ever comes back for 
a second bottle.”—Judge. 


“How did your daughter pass her ex- 
amination?” asked one’ mother of another. 
“Pass!” was the answer. “She didn’t 
pass at all. Perhaps you wouldn’t believe 
it, but they asked that girl about things 
that happened long before she was born!” 
—Presbyterian Standard. - 


Mrs. Kay was visiting some friends and 
left the following note for her nearest 


neighbor: “Dear Mrs. Garrison: Would 


you please put out a little food for the 
eat I have been feeding this winter? It 
will eat almost anything, but do not put 
yourself out.”—The Booster. 


A stout woman emerged from a Lon- 
don Underground station, and accidentally 
fell over a sweeper which had been left 
standing in the vicinity by a careless 
Not three feet from the 
spot stood a large signboard displaying a 
tooth-paste advertisement which read: 
“Comes Out of the Tube and Lies Flat on 
the Brush.”—London Tit-Bits. 


Benjamin Franklin as a poor boy asked 
for work at a printer’s in London. The 
foreman, doubting whether an American 
eould do anything well, asked if he could 
really set up type. Franklin stepped at 
once to a case and set up John i. 46: “And 
Nathanael said unto him; Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth? Philip 
This was 
done so quickly and accurately, and con- 
veyed such a delicate reproof, that he 
obtained. employment at once and was rap- 
idly promoted.—Kind Words. 

4 


A story comes from Australia, where 
sectarian ties are strong, and political 
candidates know it. One of them pro- 
ceeded to feel his way before a meeting 
of remote constituents. ‘My great-grand- 
father,” he said, “was an Episcopalian” 
(stony silence), “but my great-grand- 


mother belonged to the Presbyterian 


Church of Scotland’ (continued silence). 
“My grandfather was a Baptist” (more 
silence), “but my grandmother was a Con- 
gregationalist” (still frigid silence). “But 
I had a great-aunt who was a Wesleyan 
Methodist” (loud applause), ‘“and—and 
I have always followed my great-aunt” 
(loud and prolonged cheering). He got in. 


The Christian Register 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY DOLLARS 


is the pension the income from the 
Permanent Fund will pay to sixty-one 
aged ministers on our pension list. 


EVERY DOLLAR ABOVE THIS 
COMES FROM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
GIVE US $10,000 THIS YEAR 


You did this two years ago. Do it 
again so we may keep the pension at 
$400 a year or better. 


Send contributions promptly to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD- 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 


of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- - 


spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
efit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. : 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiiu1am B. Nicnots, President 
Isaac SpRaGcuE, Treasurer 


A DEFLEXOGRAPH 


Stop Scratches and Surface Noises on 
YOUR PHONOGRAPH 
It fits on any Phonograph 
(or Victrola) using changeable 
needles. It filters sound oscil- 
lations, preventing any sounds 
not originally made on the 
record. : 
$1.00 Postpaid 
) If not entirely satisfied after 
trying, return it and we will 
cheerfully refund your money. 
Gold Plated $2.00,-postpaid 
VANTONE CO., Dept. C.R., 110 W. 15th St., New York 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


nts Admitted any Monday 
fone aimee Courses: Secretarial (College 
-Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Caleulating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

ade Courses, opening in Sep- 
ee es Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. Wednesday 
noon service, 12-12.30. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sgery- 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.mM., Church School. 11 4.M., morning 
service, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5, All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and’ Rev. Harold EH. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School 9.30 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 11 a.m. Holy 
Communion 12.15. Open daily 9-4. 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 


for 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 

of any society in your church 

east of the Mississippi River. 
For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
184 WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 


Ya TSE PE EERE EG LID 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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THESE TUBULAR TOWER CHIMES 
DEDICATED 
TOTHE GLORY OF GOD 
AND THE DISSEMINATION OF HIS WORD 
WERE PRESENTED TO 
THIS CHURCH 
A.D.1920 


‘ BY 
MR. AND Mrs. WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
Bie QI 
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The Memorial 
Sublime 


J .C.Deagan Inc. 


Deagan Bldg., 4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


(24) [May 8 1928 


SH fitting tribute 
to your church 


HE eternal str ie for good which your church has main- 
tained throughout the years since its foundation, has been 
written deeply into v- ur minds and hearts. 


Reaching out beyond the narrow confines of the district 
in which it is located—a decisive factor in the moral and spirit- 
ual life of the commu.sity—your church—has become a power 
in civic and ecclesiastical affairs. - 


To keep alive the spirit of the church and the memory of 
its achievements, there is none more fitting monument than a 
set of Deagan Tower Chimes, whose beautiful, fulsome tones 
peal forth to all men the spirit of truth, and the power of good, 
as exemplified by the church—your church. 


To members who desire to be instrumental in giving to their 
church a sublime memorial of its high position, this fitting 
tribute is now within easy reach. To interested, responsible 
inquirers, a postal will bring full information. 


Deagan Tower Chimes 
u Played From 
. B Electric Keyboard 


